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EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. | dition of those human beings, who live in 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE OHIO STATE | Savage life, destitute of the advantages of 
EDUCATION CONVENTION. | civilization, science and religion, and those 


| who enjoy all their benefits; and we shall 
have some just conceptions of the impor- 

Mr. Presipent: It can scarcely be ne-|tance of the subject under consideration. 
cessary, after what has already been said | Nor did the world ever afford either time 
during the session of this Convention, to | or place, more suitable for sueh contempla- 
attempt any definition of Education. ‘The}tion. Standing, as we do, in point of place, 
term is well understood to apply to all that! midway between the wealth, and learning, 
training and culture of body, mind and mor- | and splendor, and refinement, of the Atlan- 
als, which fit man for usefulness to-himself| tic border, and the unbroken forests and 
or his fellow men. We come, then, to|trackless wilds of the western wilderness; 

ak of the importance of Education, thus | standing, as we do, in point of time, in the 
defined. It is almost, if not altogether, | twilight of civilization; like the sprightly 
impossible for us fairly to appreciate the | huntsman, who ascends a lofty hill at the 
importance either of that which we have! break of day, to bid adieu to the sombre 
never seen, or that which has been constant- | clouds of night that yet linger in the valleys 
ly before our eyes. ‘The savage who has | below, and welcome the glories of the 
never glanced his eye on a solitary trace of | morning sun, as he rises in the east, flood- 
human improvement, can have no adequate |ing the heavens. with molten gold; we 
conceptions of the benefits and blessings of} may contemplate at once, the council-fire 
civilization, arts and education; and the man|of the red man, crowded with warlike 
who has lived exclusively in a community | chiefs, muttering over scenes of medita- 
where all those benefits and blessings a-|ted blood, slaughter, and rapine: and the 
bound, is but little better able to form a) majestic halls of legislation, filled with 
proper idea of the horrors and misery of|the talent of a rich and powerful State, de- 
human life, in the contrary extreme. liberating on the means of securing the fu- 

It is, then, only by bringing those ex-| ture peace, and happiness, and wealth, and 
tremes. together, and setting them in con-| prosperity of the people—we may contem- 
trast, that we can form proper conceptions, | plate the wretched savage, suffering the 
either of the blessings enjoyed in one con-| vicissitudes of surfeit and hunger, of heat 
dition of life, or the miseries endured in| and cold; alternately scorched by the burn- 
the other. ing suns of summer, and pelted by the 

Let us, then, in our imagination, (for [| pittiless storms of winter; wandering up 
shall not attempt to body it forth in words,) | and down with his bow and arrow, seeking 


take a brief glance at the comparative con-|the precarious chances of game: and the 
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peaceful and happy farmer, protected by |save, perhaps, some dubious dreams of 
his comfortable mansion, from the changes | fishing and hunting beyond the grave; 
of heat and cold; tilling his fruitful fields, | compared with a people illuminated by the 
and gathering his golden harvests; in the light of divine revelation, and governed by 








































enjoyment of peace and plenty; placed, by 
the industry .of his hands, and the prudence 
of his economy, beyond every corroding 
and anxious thought, as to what he shall 
eat, and what he shall drink, and where- 
withal he shall be clothed. We may con- 
template the rude quarry, where lately 
Reynard dug his hole, and Lupa made her 
den: now teeming with the magnificent 
forms of art, the solid base, the majestic 
column, and the massive entablature. We 
may contemplate the naked Indian paddling 
his tippecanoe along the weedy margin of 
the western waters, turning a wistful eye 
towards the rising storm, and startling at 
the prophetic scream of the loon: and the 
gallant steamer, as 

“She walks the water, like a thing of life; 

And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 
Subduing, in her majestic course, the whirl- 
ing eddy, and the headlong current; bear- 
ing in her ample hold the rich trophies of 
our commerce, and the richer products of 
our soil; carrying on her wide-spread decks, 
and in her splendid cabins, all the variety 


of life, from the rude but gallant sailor on | 


her foredeck, to the tiny torm of beauty 


that leans from the latticed stern, to over- | 


look the troubled flood below; and all the | 


variety of mirth and music, from the hoarse 
and boisterous song of the fireman on the 


forecastle, to the dulcet note of the light | 


guitar in the ladies’ cabin. We may con- 
template a vast and trackless wilderness, 
extending over almost half the globe; peo- 
pled only by scattered tribes of hostile sav- 
ages; ever and anon rising up in battle, and 
steeping the murderous war-club in each 


other’s brains, or feeding the flames with | 


each other’s tortured bodies: and the glo- 
rious confederacy of twenty-six free and 


independent States, united in the bonds of 
peace, by the kindred ties of language, and 


blood, and laws, and religion. Nay, more. 


We may contemplate a people wrapped in | 
the clouds of moral gloom, ignorant alike 
of the Author of their being, and the end 
of their existence; or, guided only by the 


glimmering light of nature, which 


“Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ;” 


the sublime and holy precepts of the chris. 
tian religion. 
| And whence this wonderful contrast? It 
is the effect of Education. - Of education 
in the liberal and enlightened sense of the 
word. Of physical, mental, moral, and re- 
ligious education. ‘That kind of education, 
‘which is, or ought to be, within the reach 
of every one—the rich and the poor, the 
high andthe low. ‘That kind of education, 
which, with judicious legislation, in a few 
years will be attainable in every country 
school-house in Ohio. 
It is not my purpose, at this time, to speak 
| of those higher attainments in science, which, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
none butthose whom God has endowed with 
superior mental powers, can ever reach.— 
On this topic every tongue is eloquent: 


“Earth has no voice of solemn-sounding chime, 
But wakes some memory of the brows that wore 
The crowning impress of immortal thought.” 


I now speak of common school education. 
I do not use the adjective common, in that 
| vague and every-day sense of the word, in 
which it is applied to any thing and every 
| thing that is not as good as it should be; 
hut in its hetter, and more. literal sense, in 
‘opposition to the word partial; in that 
|sense of the word, in which we apply it to 
the rains from heaven, and the light of the 
|sun—as the common blessings of Provi- 
dence, bestowed without partiality, on all 
ithe children of men. I speak of a system 
of education, which, in spite of birth, and 
fortune, and pomp, and pride, will, in pro- 
| portion to their capacity, put all men upon 
\a level, so far as mental and moral worth is 
concerned ; leaving to the fawning slave of 
wealth and power, no other apology for 
‘admiring the rich, and despising the poor, 
than the frank acknowledgement that it does 
him good to be a beast of burden, if his 
master will but ride him with a costly and 
shining equipage. 

But, while we represent our condition 
\in a flattering point of view, as contrast- 
ed with that of those who do not enjoy 
the advantages of education at all, it will 
readily occur to the mind of every re- 








without the prospect of a future world, to | flecting man, that our real condition with 


punish their vices, or reward their virtues, |Tegard to education, compared with what it 
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ought to be, exhibits a contrast equally 
strong. The man who in his dream finds 


a bag of gold, and hides it begeath his pil- | 


ready buys |richer, wiser, nor happier, by feeding on 
lands, builds houses, and makes presents to | the ‘‘chamelion’s dish.” 


| 


low, and in his imagination 


his poor friends, until he awakes and finds 
it all a dream, is not more deluded, than 





parties in politics, and all creeds in religion, 


rise to popularity, power, and opulence ; 
while the people thus flattered grow neither 


The people have 
that, which as a fundemental principle of 
government, can never be too much admired. 


the man who dreams of the future stability |'They have the universal right of suffrage ; 
of our institutions without an efficient sys- | which in a political point of view, makes 


tem of popular instruction, and an actual 
improvement in popular intelligence. ‘The 
contrary opinion prevails to a great extent, 
{ know; and there is nothing, perhaps, that 
retards our progress more, than the flatter- 
ing delusion, that the people of the United 
States are already the wisest people on the 
face of the whole earth—so much so, that 
it is impossible to make them wiser. Sir, 
this is a fatal delusion. ‘There are no genii 
of incantation in the earth, there is no spirit 
of inspiration in the ‘air, by which the son 
of Columbia leaps into existence a full- 
grown Solomon, while the unfortunate Eu- 
ropean is doomed to toil and struggle up 
the hill of science a long, long life, and die 
at last far below its summit. It is the gle- 
rious privilege of being born free and equal, 
which distinguishes us from all others. But 
this is the rich and blood-bought legacy left 
by our ancestors, and does not necessarily 
carry with it either their virtues or their 
wisdom. ‘The registers of all our institu- 
tions of learning, our legislative assemblies, 
and offices of trust and honor, flatly con- 
tradict this prevailing idea. - Look, for ex- 
ample, at the list of members of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Ohio, and of the Congress 
of the United States, and other important 
officers of trust and honor, and you will 
find the number of foreigners in office 
large out of all proportion to the number to 
be found in the common walks of life a- 
mong us; and that, too, ina country where 
office is sought with sufficient eagerness by 
our native born citizens. And yet we 
claim for our people superior intelligence. 
But it is not marvelous that we should be 
thus deceived. There is no essay written, 
no speech spoken, whether the topic be poli- 
tics, literature, morals, or religion, that is 
not fraught with flattery of the intelligence 
of the people ; until by common consent it 
is set down, that ‘‘ what every body says 
must be true.’’ It is the chant of the flat- 
terer, the cant of the hypocrite, the rant of 
the demagogue, and the potent humbug, by 
which in our country, the unworthy of all 


| 


them the source of all honor, and all power. 
They hold in their hands the sovereignty 
of the nation, giving dominion to whomso- 
ever they will; and if it was. not for the 
powerful tendency of flattery, to relax their 
iron grasp, we should hear less of their in- 
telligence. It is the love of the inestimable 
treasure of power, placed in the keeping of 
the people, and not love of the people them- 


‘selves, that inspires the pen of the writer, 





and the tongue of the orator, to celebrate 
their wisdom. 

The great father of fables, who has left 
on record so many lessons of wisdom, has 
illustrated this subject so clearly, that, al- 
though the tale has been told in every nur- 
sery, and is familiar to every child, I cannot 
forbear alluding to it. A crow, he tells us, 
having found a piece of cheese, flew up into 
the top of a tree, and sat upon one of its 
boughs. ‘The fox finding himself unable to 
take the prize by force, sat beneath the tree, 
and paid his compliments to the crow. ‘I 
declare,”’ said he, ‘‘ though I never observed 
it before, your feathers are of the most deli- 
cate white I ever beheld. Ah! what a fine 
shape and graceful turn of body is there; and 
I make no question but you have a tolerable 
voice. If it is butas fair as your complex- 
ion, I do not know of a bird that can pre- 
tend to compete with you.”” The credulous 
crow, delighted with Reynard’s flattery, will- 
ing to give him a specimen of her vocal pow- 
ers, immediately opened her mouth and be- 
gan to sing. ‘The cheese dropped, and the 
wily fox, snatching it up, ran away, laugh- 
ing in his sleeve, at the credulity of the 
bird: And such is a fair specimen of the 
hundred and one demagogues, who daily 
and hourly descant upon the wisdom of the 
people, without putting forth one effort to 
promote the great cause of education. 

But I dismiss this unwelcome part of the 
subject, with this single remark: that if these 
views are wrong, I shall be glad to find 
them so; but, if they are right, it shows con- 
clusively the vast importance, in a political 
point of view, of providing an uniform and 
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efficient system of education, by which the | 





means of information will be made coexten- 
sive with the right of suffrage. 

Universal education and universal suf- 
frage, are twin sisters—the guardian angels 
of our liberty. ‘They are one and insepa- 
rable, bearing before them the shield and 
the bulwark of universal liberty. *‘* United 
they stand, divided they fall.’”” What is li- 
berty worth without the universal right of 


suffrage ?—and what is the universal right | 


of suffrage worth, without the universal 
means of education? ‘They are both a mock- 
ery. The present enjoyment of liberty, | 
without a voice in the enactment of those | 
laws by which life, and liberty, and proper- 
ty are protected, is but the respite of the ox, 
grazing heedlessly over the fields, without 
knowing the hour when his master shall lay 
the yoke upon his neck, and exact his sweat 
and labor, to pamper his luxury and indulge 
his ease. And whatis the right of suffrage 
worth, without the intelligence necessary to | 
exercise it understandingly? It is like the 
medical aid of the physician, who would | 
place before an ignorant patient his bane in 
one cup, and his ‘antidote in another, and tell 
him he must drink or die, without a friend, 
or even a label, to direct his choice. 

Our government, in this respect, is un- 
like any other in existence. Its whole 
frame and structure, rest upon the hypothe- 
sis, that the people are capable of self-go- 
vernment; and whatever is at war with this 
hy pothesis, saps the foundation, and threat- 
ens the destruction of the whole fabric.— 
And what are the qualifications necessary 
togovern? Wisdomand Virtue. Wisdom, 


to direct the true policy to be adopted, and 


virtue to secure its faithful execution. Our 
system presupposes both these qualities, in- 
herent in the people; and if they are not 
thus inherent in the people, they are not ca- 
pable of self-government. Government is 
not the work of chance. No, sir. J had 
as lief believe that the glorious machinery 
of the universe was constructed and put in 
motion by chance, as that the government 
of a nation, and more especially a free go- 
vernment, can long exist, without a portion 
at least, of the divine attributes of wisdom 
and goodness. ‘The people bring neither 
of these attributes into the world with them; 
and in what way can they be imported? If 
you would have the people wise, you must 
illuminate their understandings with the 


| book-learning is concerned. 


light of science; if you would have them | 


(March, 


good, their hearts must be imbued with the 
principles of morality and religion; and then 
will they understand the rights and perform 
the duties, of free citizens of a free govern. 
ment. ‘The co-ordinate importance of the 
universal means of education, with the uni- 
versal right of suffrage, is a principle I have 
long contended for. It presented itself to 
my mind among the first dawnings of rea- 
son; and in its adoption, 


“ My heart became the convert of my head.” 


I have cherished it until it has become one 
of the passions of my life, and I shall carry 
it with me to my grave. Nay, but I shall 
not carry it with me to my grave, any more 
than the mountain daisy at evening, shall 
fold forever in his tiny petals, the glorious 
splendor of the sun that gave him birth. It 
is a principle in the charter of our liberties, 
in the constitution of our country; and will 
last, when the smallest atom of dust that en- 
ters into the composition of these frames of 
ours, shall be scattered with the idle winds. 
But it may be said that the people of the 


United States have thus far maintained their 


liberties, without any superior advantages 
of education. -That is very true, so far as 
But our an- 
cestors, to whom we are mainly indebted 
for our liberties, took their education in the 
school of experience. ‘They knew the evils 
of tyranny, because they had been oppressed 
by the mother country. They knew the 
value of liberty, because they had purchased 
it with blood. ‘They understood the frame 
of our government, because they were pre- 
sent when its foundation was laid, and helped 
to build the superstructure with their own 
hands. And with all this, the fire of patriot- 
ism burned in their hearts with a purity 
and ardor, which neither we, nor the gene- 
ration that shall come after us, ¢an ever feel. 
The immediate descendants of those men 
gave heed to their counsel, as if an oracle 
had spoken; because, as the oracles of free- 
dom, they could say to them in the language 
of inspiration, ‘*that which our eyes have 
seen, which our ears have heard, whieh our 
hands have handled, declare we unto you.” 
But those hoary chronieles of the past are 
rapidly passing from among us; and with 
them the history of the times in which they 
lived, and the lessons of experience which 
they taught; and, I fear, the influence of 
their great and virtuous example. And what 
does it avail, either us or our children, that 
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we are their descendants, if we inherit not| tion of a people too ignorant to understand 


their wisdom and virtue ? | 
| 


« What can ennoble slaves, or sots, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 





| 
We must then provide some other guard | 


for the safety of our children, than the repu- | 
tation of their ancestors; and that other | 
guard is an efficient system of education, | 
common in its benefits to all conditions of | 
people. | 

It is the glory of our system of govern- | 
ment, that it knows no distinctions among 
men, but such distinctions as wisdom and | 
folly, virtue and vice, make; then let us en-| 
deavor, so far as human agency can effect | 
that object, to break down those distinctions 
also; and nothing farther is wanting to the, 
perfection and duration of our system. Has 
it never occurred to you, on reading the, 
horrible outrages of the ignorant and infuri- | 
ated mob, in some of our eastern cities, that | 
there is nothing under heaven so dangerous | 
to human liberty, or so ungovernable in its | 
fury, as an ignorant multitude? ‘Let a 
bear bereaved of her whelps meet a man, 
rather than a fool in his wrath.’’ Yes, let’ 
me rather be shipwrecked on some solitary 
isle of the ocean, and spend the remainder 
of my days among savage beasts, than live 
in a community where the mob is paramount 
to the civil authority. And what is an ig-| 
norant and wicked nation of people, but a’ 
mob on an extended scale. ‘They are not 
capable of self-government, and there are 
but two ways by which they can be govern- 
ed—force and fraud. ‘The former is the 
government of slaves ; and the latter is like. 
the government of the brute creation. In) 
the despotisms of the East, the people, 
though ignorant, are nevertheless governed; | 
but it is the government of slaves: by put-| 
ting the implements of war into the hands’ 
of one portion of them, and the implements | 
of labor into the hands of the other; and 
taxing the laboring class, for the support of | 
those who keep them in subjection. They 
may for atime be governed without force; | 
but, like that of the brutes, it is a govern- 
ment of fraud. If the patient ox but knew | 
his strength, or the generous steed his swift- | 
ness, the former would never bend his neck | 
to the yoke, nor the latter wear the caparison | 
of his master: but man, the haughty lord | 
of the lower world, accomplishes that by | 
stratagem, which he has not the power to 


do by force: and such must be the condi-| bonnet! and the dandies begin to curse their 


the frame of the government under which 
they live. ‘They feel its influence, and en- 


joy its protection, without perceiving either 


the power by which it is kept in motion, or 
the hand that is secretly working its ruin: 
and when it is hurried into ruin, they feel 
the shock and suffer the consequences, 
without being able to determine which was 
the destroyer, the benevolent hand that kept 
the machine in play, or the malevolent hand 
that brought on the disaster: like the sense- 
less brute whose shed has been burnt down, 
shivering in the winter’s blast, unknowing 
whether to attribute his sufferings to his 
kind. master who reared the shed for his 
protection, or the incendiary who set it on 
fire. In such a state of ignorance, no re- 
public can exist longer than the wisdom and 
virtue of. its rulers outweigh their interest 
and ambition; and when the corrupting 
power of interest and ambition comes, the 
liberties of the people are swept away. 

But it may be said that such a state of igno- 
rance does not exist among us. So farasa 
great majority are concerned, it does not as 
yet exist. But without an efficient system 
of Education, what assurance have -we that 
it will not exist in half a century hence; 
when that which to the last generation was 
matter of experience, shall become matter 
of history to the learned, and matter of tra- 
dition to the unlearned; when the rich val- 
leys of the West shall be flooded with a fo- 
reign population, ignorant alike of our lan- 
guage, our history and our laws ; and when 
that generous American enthusiasm, caught 
from our revolutionary fathers, shall have 
died away; and when the wily demagogue, 
forgetful that we are all Americans, in what. 
ever country we may have been born, shall 
proclaim himself ‘‘ the Fatherland’s friend’ 
here, the ‘‘ Frenchman’s friend’’ there, and 
raise the shout of ““£rin ma vourneen’” 
yonder? 

And here I cannot refrain from remark- 
ing, that nearly all our fashionable schools 
for the education of the wealthy classes of 
society, and all the literary periodicals [| 
have read, with a few exceptions, have an 
anti-american tendency. Indeed, such is 
the rage for foreign manners, and foreign 
fashions, and foreign tongues, that your 
barber shaves you according to the fashion 
latest from London or Paris! your lady’s 
milliner dresses her out with a Victoria 
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grooms, and the madames to scold their | at the risk of being homely. The associa. 


husbands, in French! while good old pa- 
triotic Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia 
give way to the Italian Air and Polish 
Waltz! And here I fear 1 shall come in 
contact with the views of my good friend 
from Cincinnati, (Professor Srowe,) in re- 
lation to the introduction of some of the 
living languages into our schools as a part 
of common school education. In doing so, 
I hope, indeed I know, I shall give no of- 
fense. 
and acknowledged as it is) is not so bright 


an ornament to his character as is his love | 


of truth, will pardon me all I shall say from 
an honest conviction of what is right, even 
if it should not meet his views. I do not 
believe, as my friend does, that Spanish, or 


French, or other languages, either living or 


dead, except where the necessity of the 
case may require it, should ever become a 
part of our common school education. ‘The 
attempt to introduce them would defeat the 
benevolent object of the gentleman; _be- 
cause at last it would be only the children 
of the rich who could enjoy its benefits. 
The poor man -who has a large family to 
educate, (and children are the poor man’s 
blessing,) requires the labor of the elder 
children to support the younger ones; and 
indeed he cannot support them without it ; 
and when the population of our country 
shall become more dense, and the rents of 


property and the price of land dearer, the | 


labor of the poor man’s children will be- 
come of more and more importance to him. 
The period then to be employed at school, 
being necessarily short, ought to be devoted 
to the acquirement of that kind of know- 
ledge most important in the common opera- 
tions of life. And after reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, 
mathematics, mechanics, and other prac- 
tical branches shall be acquired, there will 
be no time left for the study of branches, to 
say the most of them, of secondary import- 
ance. And would it be advisable to fritter 
away the time of youth on such pursuits? 
But “there is no disputing about taste.”’ 
Give me the solid beef, and bread, and bacon, 
and potatoes, of learning; and let those who 
can, subsist on the sweetmeats. But I 
would be opposed to that course of educa- 
tion, because our common school education 
should be patriotic; and to be patriotic, it 
should be American in its character. Yes, 
it should be American in its character, even 


A gentleman, whose learning (great | 


tion between the tune and the ballad is not 
stronger than that between the sentiment 
and the language of a nation; and when 
you adopt its language, you take its feelings 
and its manners along with you ‘for better 
or for worse.’’ And is there anything in 
the fiddling frivolity of France, or the bigot- 
ed haughteur of Spain, that would be worth 
engrafting on the character of an American 
republican? I cannot believe that the char- 
acter of our people would be improved by 
the contact with either. As for my own 
part, if driven to a choice between evils, I 
should not know whether to elect a French 


| Revolution or a Spanish Inquisition.* Do 


not mistake me, Mr. President. I do not 
make these remarks from any hostile feeling 
towards foreigners. I entertain no such feel- 
ings. I make them for the purpose of show- 
ing, that if ever those miserable clanish feel- 
ings that now widen the gaps in society—by 
setting the Irishman on the throat of the 
Dutchman; by stirring up the ancient preju- 
dice of the Gaul against the Briton; and by 


provoking the jealousy of the native-born 


American against them all—can be broken 
down, it is by an efficient and uniform system 
of common school education ; because no pre- 
judice of family or nation can be so strong 
as the bonds of youthful friendship strength- 
ened by the thrilling recollections of school- 
boy associations. I make them for the pur- 
pose of showing, that if ever a patriotic de- 
_votion to the honor and interests of our own 
country is to be made a part of the educa- 
tion of our own children, it can never be so 
effectually done as by a well regulated sys- 
tem of free schools; because nothing can so 
‘much endear their country and its institu- 
‘tions to them, as the grateful recollection 
| that they are indebted for their education to 
| the munificence of those institutions. 





| * These remarks drew from Professor Stowe 
| a reply, in which he disclaimed the desire to have 
languages introduced into common schools, to the 

exclusion of those other branches, which he ad- 
mitted were of paramount importance. He only 
|meant to be understood, that common school 
| teachers ought to be able to teach these languages 
|if it were required; so that the farmer’s son might 
_be fitted in the common school for any situation 
|to which he might be called. A rejoinder follow- 


| ed, and a short colloquy, in which Mr. Stowe pro- 
| mised that he would not ask foreign languages to 
| be taught in common schools, until those more 
|important branches should be acquired; and Mr. 
| Johnson promised, that if any time should be left 
| after their acquirement, he would aid Mr. Stowe 
' with his project for teaching languages. 
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But again. If ever the thousands upon 
thousands of poor children, whose parents 
are too poor in purse, or too poor in spirit, | 
to send them to school, or pay a competent 
teacher for instructing them, are to be edu- 
cated at all, itis by a well organized sys- 
tem of common schools, in which no pre- 
ference shall be shown to the rich or the 
poor, the high or the low. Nothing short 
of such a system, independent of private 
immunity, will answer the purpose. Say 
what you will about the wealth and liberali- 
ty of your people; and yet it is manifest to 
any one who will look over the neighbor- 
hood in which he resides, and make the es- 
timate, that there are not less than thirty 
thousand youth in the State of Ohio, whose 
parents are unable to give them an educa- 
tion; and it is more than probable that there 
are as many more, whose parents are too 
penurious to do it. And how are they to be 
provided for? Only think of sixty thousand 
of the future sovereigns of the State, growing 
up in ignorance for want of the means of 
education. But this is a scene too deep for 
me to draw. I wish they stood before you | 
this evening, and would speak for them-| 
selves. Yes, sir; I wish they stood before | 
you just as they are; with their cheeks pale | 
with want, and hung round with the ragged | 
habiliments of squallid poverty, and yet | 
with the pulse of patriotism throbbing in 
their hearts, and the fire of immortality | 
beaming in their eyes. Although their) 
tongues should be mute and their lips mo-| 
tionless, they would speak to you in the, 
impassioned language of nature. ‘Their lan- | 
guage would be, ‘ Sir, provide for us the 
means of education, and we ask no more. | 
We ask you not for a subsistence; our 
country has no hill so barren, that we will 
not force it for bread. We ask you not for, 
wealth; the ocean has no danger, that we 
will not dare for commerce. We ask you 
not for cultivated fields; our country has no 
forest, from which we will not hunt the 
savage beasts, and which, with these bare 
but iron sinews, we will not fell at our feet. 
We ask you not for honor; our country has 
no field of danger, that we fear to enter; no 
haughty foe, that we will not subdue. Only 
give us Education. Our fathers were igno- 
rant; and because you were more wise, 
more cunning than they, the property that 
would have been ample for us all, has fallen 





into your hands, and we are destitute of the | 
Perhaps (for we will 


means of education. 
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not conceal the truth) many of them were 


dissipated, and squandered their property. 
Suppose they did. We had no control 
over the early habits of our fathers: and 
must we, for their sins, be’ doomed to 
perpetual ignorance and degradation ?— 
With all this we are ho agrarians—we 
desire no distribution of property—we envy 
no man his wealth. Only spread the book 
of knowledge before our eyes, and teach us 
to read it. For this boon we ask, in the 
name of our revolutionary fathers, who 
mingled their blood with the blood of your 
fathers, to secure the blessings you enjoy, 
and to drive out the savages from the fruit- 
ful fields you cultivate. . Not upon the prin- 
ciples of making the rich poor and the poor 


rich; but upon the broad and magnanimous 


principle, on which our ‘ Father which is 
in heaven, maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good ; and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.’ ’’ And is this not 
the principle, on which a great, and rich, 
and magnanimous State, should provide for 


the education of all its youth ; without re- 


gard to their condition in life? But it may 
be asked, as it frequently is, whether it is 
not sufficient to provide free schools for the 
education of the poor; and let those who 
have the means provide for themselves.— 
The answer is very simple. Nature knows 
no distinction of this character between the 
rich and the poor. Our constitution knows 
no such distinction; our religion knows 
no such distinction ; and would you create 
such an one by law, in that too, which of 
all others affects the character of your pop- 
ulation most,—the education of your chil- 
dren? Would you say to that noble boy, 
who has the lineaments of a future philoso- 
pher, statesman, or hero on his manly front : 
We have provided a charity school for you 
and other poor boys, where you may get 
an education, but our sons must not go with 


| you; we are able to pay for their education 


ourselves? How would his noble spirit 
brook the insult, and with a tear of honest 
indignation in his eye, how would he spurn 
your offer to degrade him? And is there a 
poor widow in the State ef Ohio, so desti- 
tute of spirit, as to degrade her orphan boy 
by sending him to such a school? But if 
you could so subdue the spirit of the poor, 
as to induce them to accept of an education, 
on the condition of such an odious distine- 
tion, what would you gain by it? The ver- 
tual enslavement of one tenth of your popula- 
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tion. And what ane you expect of spirits | must mingle; and it is always safest to 
thus cowered and broken ? Would they bare | provide for that which must inevitably come, 
their bosoms to the shot of death for the | A man by prudence and industry has 
country that had thus degraded them? I) amassed a princely fortune, out of which 
tell you nay : ‘he is reluctant to contribute one dollar for 
; : the education of the poor man’s childrey ; 
because he thinks his own children better 
entitled to the benefits of his labor, and be- 
cause he expects his wealth to go down to 
Charity schools are not indigenous to the) his grand-children. But this is the short- 
soil of America. They be long to despotic | sighted view of a miser, and confined 
governments, where the spirit of the poor is | within the narrow limits of his own calcu- 
already broken, and where the gre atness| lation: while if he were permitted, in fifty 
of aman depends on the accident of his) years after his death, to revisit this world 
birth, and not upon the vigor of his genius, | in search of his offspring, he would find 
or the industry of his habits. But our schools | them intermarried, and connected by the 
must be efficient, uniform and free—good | ties of consanguinity, with the very children 
enough for the rich, and bad enough for the} he refused to educate ; and the wealth that 
poor; and ample for the wants of alll. cost him so much in the gathering, squander- 
Let us now fora moment inquire, wheth-| ed for want of better education. This is 
er such a system would not be for the ben-| an abhorrent thought tothe proud ; but it is 
efit of those who are denominated rich; by} the common fate of all wealthy families : 
making their lives and property more secure | and there is no way to prevent it but by 
for the present, and their prosperity more | laws of primogeniture, and the establish- 
happy after they are dead and gone to their) ment of hereditary orders of nobility. You 
graves. Among whom do you hear those! cannot control the marriages of your own 
frequent murmurs against the neh? Around | children, in your life-time ; much less those 
whose heart does the serpent envy coil, as | of your children’ Ss children, after you are 
he passes the comfortable, or the splendid dead. You cannot open the eyes of Cupid, 
dwelling of his more wealthy neighbor? Is it| after six thousand year’s blindness ; and if 
the poor but educated man ? ‘No sir. Such a! you could, can you chain the eeu of 
man looks at the world with a philosophic | your sons and daughters, to the iron chest 
eye. In his estimation the real distinction | in which you lock your pelf? or make life 
between men, consists in intellectual and} happy by the union of enormous estates ? 


“In vain might liberty invoke 
The spirit to its bondage broke, 
Or raise the neck that courts the yoke.” 





moral worth; and if he is conscious of the 
possession of these, it is impossible he 
should envy any man. <It is the ignorant 
and degraded man who envies his neighbor 
his better fortune. Not so much in reality 
because he is richer than he, but because he 
feels-a consciousness of his own inferiority, 
and fain would find the difference in the be- 
stowments of fortune ; and because he knows 
that the superior taste, and education of his 
neighbor’s children, have flung an  insur- 
mountable barrier in the way of that matri- 
monial alliance, by which his children might 
otherwise have shared the wealth he envies. 
Break down then the distinction which edu- 
cation has made, and trust me, sir, the evil | 
is cured forever. You at once pare away | and the means of acquiring and preserving 
the claws, and extract the teeth of the agra-| it. This, together with its well known 
rian lion; and having accomplished that, tendency to prevent young persons from 
you may then knock out his brains at your| falling into those popular vices by which 
leisure. But the children of the rich have | property is so frequently lost, makes it cer- 
a far deeper interest in the education of the| tain that so far as that is concerned, it 
poor; because sooner or later their blood! would greatly better our condition. 


* So two rich mountains of Peru, 
Might rush to wealthy wedlock too ; 
And make a world of love.” 


If the great inequality of property among 
us is an evil so much to be complained of, 
there is no way of curing that evil so effee- 
tually, as by giving every individual an 
opportunity of acquiring an education. 
Property is the legitimate reward of indus- 
try and economy. Such is the order of 
Providence. The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich. There is no man ignorant of 
the powerful influence of education, in 
weaning youth from habits of indolence, 
and teaching them the value of property, 
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There is another sdvaninge that would | 
accrue to the public, from the extension of 


‘hin an eilacation, and no generous stranger 


takes him by the hand; there is no provision 
education to all classes and conditions of made by law for his éiinicailinin at the public 


men. It would have the tendency to de- expense; and thus, witha genius that might 
velop and brimg into the public service have enlightened the world, he lives and 
more talent, in all the various departments dies in obscurity; for it is a characteristic 
of life. A close observer of men in public of Nature’s make of great men, that they 
life cannot resist the impression, that the are too proud to thrust themselves into 
connection of more than one-half of them situations they are not qualified to fill. 
with business is wholly unnatural; and that Thus it frequently happens, that a man 
they are either impelled by necessity, or whom honest nature intended for a tailor, 
deluded by a false ambition, into spheres in and who would have been an honor to the 
which God never designed them to move; trade, finds his way to the bench instead of 
and that among those who have just pre- the board, where he wears the judicial er- 
tensions to talent, there is a very great mine with about as much grace as the fabled 
inequality. If, for example, you look into jackdaw wore the borrowed plumage of the 
a legislative assembly of one hundred mem-| peacock. And thus, too, it frequently 
bers, you will find a full half of the talent happens, that, for lack of better material to 
confined to ten, and frequently to a smaller work upon, your bishops and _presbyters 


number. ‘True, those master spirits are are under the necessity of laying holy hands 
usually overrated, shining with more bril- 


liancy, by contrast with their more stupid 
associates; but still they are the master Such a system of education will not only 
spirits, and give tone and direction to every | bring more talent into the public service, 
thing: and much as has been said about, but it will drive a world of impostors out of 
these men leading the common sense of it, who foist themselves on all the various 
their associates astray, doubtless the condi- departments. It will bring down to the 
tion of affairs is much better with than it ground, that mysterious, owl-like gravity, 
would’ be without them; but how much in which blockheads of all ages have wrap- 
better would it be, if the learned profes- ped themselves, to keep the world in awe 
sions, and the various departments of public of some superiority they never possessed : 
life, were supplied with a greater number while it will place the man of genius, and 
of such men. This unnatural connection talent, and learning, on the elevation where 
of men with public life, sometimes, and God and nature designed him to stand, and 
indeed frequently, happens in this way. A, which his merit deserves to occupy. Sir, 
in his day, has been a distinguished lawyer, I am not one of those who think that sci- 
physician, or divine. He is blessed with | ence can be domesticated in a day, or that 
six sons, each of whom possesses a suffi- any branch or department of it can be 
cient share of understanding to figure re- taught without its appropriate nomencla- 
spectably in some mechanical profession, ture; but it is high time that that darkness 
but no one of whom possesses talent, which has so long passed for depth, should 
enough, even under the most favorable cir- flee away, and that monkish mystery which 
cumstances, to fill the place of his father, has so long been imposed on the world for 
with credit either to himself, his family, or sanctity, should be driven from the face of 
the profession. But the father is caught the earth. It is said of Alexander the 
with the foolish conceit that it would de- Great, that he took offense at Aristotle, his 
grade his family if one of his sons should preceptor, when he published his metaphy- 
learn a mechanical profession, and, in spite | sical works, supposing that it was not 
of nature, forces the whole six into situa-| proper that the vulgar multitude should 
tions in life, where, in the course of a few | know those sublime mysteries, which eleva- 
years, they must necessarily dwindle down | ted them above the rest of mankind: and 
into comparative insignificance. B, on the | the same notion prevails with some to this 
other hand, is an obscure mechanic, and day, that science is only an engine for the 
has neither money nor friends. THe also is favored few, by which they may keep an 
blessed with half a dozen sons, one of) ignorant world in awe of their wisdom, and 
whom was designed by nature for a great | i in dread of their power. One of the hap- 


man. But his father is too poor to give’ piest illustrations of the character of those 
45 


“On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn.” 
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mysteriously great men, is to be found in| 
the tomb of Rosicrucius, the leader of a) 
sect of philosophers, who professed to be 
in the possession of some important secrets, 
which were never to be revealed to the rest 
of mankind. After his death, a peasant) 
had occasion to dig near his monument, | 
and finding a narrow door between two | 
walls, he was prompted by curiosity and | 
the love of gain to force it open, to see) 
what lay beyond. When he opened the 
door he was struck with astonishment by | 
the light of a brilliant lamp, illuminating a} 
beautiful vault; and still more by a giant in 
a coat of mail at the farther end of the 
vault, sitting with his left arm leaning on a) 
table, and a truncheon in his right hand. 
On the peasant advancing one step towards 
him, he stood upright. On his advancing’ 
a second step, he lifted up the truncheon in 
his right hand. On his advancing a third | 
step, with one furious blow of the trunch- | 
eon, he dashed the lamp in a thousand 
pieces, and left his curious visitant in dark- | 
ness and terror. On the rumor of this| 
grisly spectre spreading through the neigh- | 
borhood, the people came with torches, | 
and, on examination, found it to be a mere | 
piece of clockwork; the floor of the vault 
being loose, was so underlaid with springs, | 
as to produce the several motions performed | 
by the brazen statue, successively, as the | 
peasant step by step advanced to examine 
his structure. Such has been the gloomy | 
and pompous parade, by which those mys- | 
terious dungeons of science have eluded | 
the scrutiny of an ignorant world; and 
such the emptiness of all their pomp, when 
scrutinized by the piercing eye of science. 
But educate the people; spread the light of 
science far and wide; let it not twinkle alone 
in the beacon’s lofty tower, nor burn un- 
seen in the funereal vault, but light up every 
torch, and lamp, and taper; and in the re- 
dundant light of their united blaze, those | 
mousing owlets of science, whether in| 
church or state, whose vision dares not 
meet the light of the sun, will hide them- 
selves in the shades of obscurity ; while | 
the noble, enlightened, and generous votaries | 
of patriotism, science, and religion, will | 
shine forth, the lights of the world, and the | 
benefactors of mankind. 

But although we believe that one of the 
beneficial tendencies of a well organized 
and efficient system of common schools, 
would be to develop and bring into the| 


public service a much larger amount of ta- 
lent, yetitis not, and ought not to be their im- 
mediate object, to erect mental pyramids, to 
frown down the common sense understandin 
of the people, in the common walks of life, 
On the contrary, its objects are, and ought 
to be, to provide for the farming, mechani- 
eal and other productive classes of the peo- 
ple, the means of a good common sense ed- 
ucation, such as will enable them to dis- 
charge all the private and relative duties of 
life, pertaining to their stations, with credit, 
or rise to the more arduous and responsible 
relations of public life, when the interests of 
their country shall require it. 

In our admiration of antiquity, (for we 
are continually running mad with admira- 


tion of the great improvements of the pre- 


sent day, or the grandeur of the past,) we 
frequently speak of the arts of Greece and 
Rome, and more especially of their archi- 
tecture. Indeed, the specimens to be found 
among us, are but faint imitations in min- 
iature, of the noble edifices of Greece and 
Rome. But while they impoverished the 
nations to erect those magnificent temples 
for the habitation of the gods, the people 
themselves dwelt in miserable hovels, hard- 
ly fit for the accommodation of swine ; and 
while the gods drank libations from vases 
of silver and gold, supposed to be beyond 
the reach of modern art, the multitude of the 
people themselves were supplied with an 
article, compared with which, a well-dressed 
backwoods gourd would have been a luxu- 
ry. Their arts and architecture furnish a 
happy illustration of their education: for 
whilst a few individuals spent years and 
years of the most rigid self-denial and ardu- 
ous study, to qualify themselves for artists, 
orators, statesmen and warriors, and attain- 
ed to hights in sculpture, painting, poetry, 
elocution and mathematics, which we can 
never reach, yet the great mass of the peo- 
ple were not taught to read even their ver- 
nacular tongue; and in this fact, more than 
in the ambition of Alexander and Cesar, is 
to be found the cause of the downfall of the 
ancient republics. ‘The superior learning 
of the few, gave them greater advantage 
over the ignorance of the many, and made 
them to be alternately worshipped as gods, 
and deprecated as demons, by the infatuated 
multitude: borne through a triumphal arch 
to-day, and driven into exile to-morrow, 
without any change of character, but only 
as rival orators and rival demagogues could 
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turn the tempest and tide of popular opinion. 
Against similar evils, growing out of sim- 


. ~ | 
ilar causes, our fathers, at the formation of 
our government, and at ail subsequent sta- | 


ges of its progress, have endeavored to 


guard. The deeds of cession, the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States, the Ordinance for 
the government of the North-Western ‘Ter- 
ritory, and the Constitution of the State of 
Ohio, all contemplate a future system of 
common schools, and mention education ex- 


plicitly, as one of those things that should | 
be provided for by law. Nor have our le- | 
gislature been wholly negligent in this mat- | 


ter. A law for the regulation of schools, 
has for years existed among us, gradually 
approximating to perfection. ‘That it is as 
yet imperfect, its best friends do not pre- 
tend to deny; and it never will be perfect, 
until its permanent fund shall be sufficiently 
large to keep it in operation without the aid 
of taxation on individual property, and the 
people shall have become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with its machinery, to keep it in mo- 
tion without confusion, and to see its benefi- 
cial influence on society. In the meantime let 
not the friends of education despair. If with 
the advantage of sovereign power to carry 
his edicts into execution, it cost Frederick 
William a labor of forty years, to bring the 
Prussian system to its present prosperous 
condition, need it be a matter of surprise, 
that in our country, where the popular will 
is to be consulted, and where the conflicting 
opinions of so many thousands are to be 
respected, and, if possible, reconciled, we 
have progressed no further. It is matter 
of rejoicing, to see the popular opinion 
every where, in favor of some efficient sys- 
tem; and where a generous enthusiasm pre- 
vails, as to one grand object, it is much ea- 
sier to reconcile conflicting opinions, as to the 
means by which it is to be carried into effect. 

Go on, then, sir, in the glorious cause of 
education. Itis the cause of liberty; itis 
the cause of patriotism; it is the cause of 
humanity; it is the cause of religion ; it is 
the cause of God; and it must prosper. Go 
on, then, sir, with steady and onward step, 
to the consummation of your country’s glo- 
ry; and in your triumphant march, 


* Mountains shall fall, and valleys rise, 
Crooked be straight, and rugged plain.’”* 





* For some account of the Conventionof Decem- 
ber last, before which this Address was delivered, 
the reader is referred to the Hesperian for January, 
page 255.—-Ep. ; 
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| INTERNAL TRADE. No. III. 


| Provipence has evidently designed the 
temperate regions of the great interior of 
North America, for the residence of a dense 
population of highly civilized men. Through- 
/Out its southern and middle regions, which 
are elevated but a few hundred feet above 
the level of the gulf of Mexico, the deflect- 
ed trade wind bears from that sea the va- 
| pors, which, falling in showers, give fertili- 
ty to the soil, and swell to navigable size 
their numerous and almost interminable 
rivers, ‘Towards the north he has spread 
out, and connected by navigable straits, 
great seas of purest water to equalize and 
soften the temperature of that comparatively 
‘high latitude, and to aid in irrigating the 
surrounding countries. And he has so 
placed these seas, as to give them the ut- 
most availability for purposes of trade; for 
| while they reach to the highest latitude to 
which profitable cultivation can be carried, 
they stretch away south almost to the very 
‘heart of the Great Valley. ‘Towards the 
‘east they approach the Atlantic, and extend 
/westward towards the Pacific more than a 
third of the distance across the continent. 
To give the lake and river countries easy 
‘access to each other, he has placed them 
|nearly on the same level, and strongly point- 
'ed out, and indeed, in some places almost 
finished, the great channels of intercourse be- 
‘tween them. ‘To invite and facilitate migra- 
|tion from Europe and the old States, he has 
| provided the St. Lawrence and Mississippi 
|rivers, and cut a passage through the Alle- 
igheny ridge where flow the ‘‘ mighty Mo- 
| hawk” and the majestic Hudson. His mu- 
| nificence ends not here. He has diversified 
'its surface with hills, vales and plains, and 
clothed them alternately with the finest 
groves of timber and the most beautiful 
_meadows of grass and flowers. Beneath the 
soil, the minerals of nearly every geological 
era, and of every kind which has been made 
'tributary to man’s comfort and civilization, 
lare profusely distributed. On the north, 
‘the waters of the great lakes begin their ex- 
| pansion in a region of primitive formation. 
Descending thence by the river St. Mary 
into, and expanding over, a portion of that 
great transition limestone bed, which forms 
the basis of the richest soil of the country, 
‘and after entering by their southernmost 
‘reach the coal measures of northern Ohio, 


I they are precipitated over the eastern mar- 
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gin of this great enettens beste, at Regen’. 
A few miles distant, they again spread out 
330 feet below, in a region of salt bearing 
sandstone and shales; and, finally, pass off 
to the ocean through a primitive country. 
Thus a great variety of minerals, useful to 
man, are placed where transportation and 
exchange are easy and cheap. Nor in this 
connection should be overlooked, among 
the multiplied evidences of providential 
bounties to our favored region, the immense 
power to move machinery which is laid up 
for us at the outlet of lake Erie. Here is a 
head of 330 feet, with an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of pure water, easily and cheaply brought, 
under control in a healthy and pleasant| 
country at the door of the great West, and | 
at the best point of connection for uniting | 
the commerce of the lower lake and the’ 
ocean, with the upper lakes. Nor should | 
we omit to mention the harbors which 
abound in the primitive shores to the north, 
and which are also found at the mouths of 
all the large streams of the great transition 
and secondary regions below. 

Such is the broad patrimony, the land of 
promise, which we are invited to enter up- 
on and improve. Our people have begun 
to take possession. Along the line of the 
five or six thousand miles of habitable shore 
which is offered to the mariner of these 
lakes, he may now and then see, a cluster of 
houses, a nascent city with a few tall spires, 


and anon, small indentations of their forest | 


borders, where farmers have begun to hew 
their way to independence, The south- 
ern shore of lake Erie, and both shores of 
Ontario, are so far advanced in settlement, 
that it is easy to anticipate the speedy tri- 


umph of the art and industry of man. Al- | 
ready in many places he has achieved his | 


victory; for his farms and villages have 
nearly driven his forest enemy from his 
sight. Here he has already built himself 
spacious barns and comfortable dwellings; 
nay, he has made roads on which to carry 
the products of his industry to market, for 
he can now not only feed himself, but he 
can spare a large portion to be exchanged 
for other comforts. More than this, he has 


built towns, constructed numerous harbors, 


and created a commercial marine that, two 
hundred years ago, would have been a 
source of pride, if possessed by the greatest 
commercial nation of Europe. 

In anticipation of the early settlement of 


the fine country bordering these waters, and | 
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its capacity to farnish the basis of a large 
commerce, the Erie canal was projected 
and opened. But its banks had hardly be- 
come solid, its business been got into train 
amd reduced to system, before the discover 
was made, that its capacity would scarcely 
suffice for the busimess of the countr 
through which it runs, and of course, that 
it would be entirely inadequate to the pass- 
age of the trade then just springing up, with 
indications of a vigorous growth, on the up- 
perlakes. Wild as were thought the visions 
of Morris and Clinton by the “practical men 
of their day, it turns out that their organs of 
hope were far from being sufficiently de- 
veloped. ‘Ten years after the chimerical 
grand canal was completed, practical men 
saw the necessity of making it more than 
three times as large, and forthwith entered 
upon its enlargement in that ratio. ‘The 
rapid growth of the lake trade within a few 
years, has also opened other eyes besides 
those of the New-York Legislature. It is 
evident that practical men in other States 
believe, that such portion of this trade as 
they can divert from this great rout, will 
pay them for the outlay of so many millions 
as will be necessary to construct two more 
canals, and the same number of rail-roads, 
from the Atlantic waters to those of the lakes. 
Not only are cities and States entering upon 
a competition for our trade, but a few years 
will probably witness an. active emulation 
between our general government and the 
government of a foreign nation, in endeavors, 
on the one hand to retain, and on the other 
to acquire it. On all sides it is admitted 


that the city of the Atlantic coast which re- 


ceives the greatest portion of our eastern 
business, will be the leading city of that 
border; and if it is not now admitted, it 
soon will be, that the emporium of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley which commands the best 
channel of intercourse with the lakes, must 
be, and forever, the queen city of that Val- 
ley. 

“But what is it that makes this lake coun- 
try of such commanding importance? In 
the first place, it is of great extent. Its na- 
vigable shores, including bays and straits, 
measure more than five thousand miles, be- 
ing of greater extent than those of the At- 
lantic States and gulf of Mexico together. 
Not only do these command a large country 
lying back in many places much beyond the 
head waters of the streams which flow into 
| them, but by means of canals and other ar- 
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tificial facilities, no inconsiderable portion | 
of the Mississippi Valley is made tributary | 
to their commerce. ‘This is owing mainly | 
to the circumstance that they afford the| 
cheapest and best rout to New-York. Even| 
with the small canal between Buffalo and 
Albany, levying tolls high enough to have) 
already paid for its construction, we find a} 
strong inclination to that rout, not only for 
the foreign and eastern manufactures that | 
are purchased in the great Atlantic empori-| 
um and brought into the lake and Mississip- | 
pi valleys, but for the farming produce * 
sections of country that formerly floated it| 
down to New-Orleans. This is strongly 
exemplified on the Ohio canal, the lake end 
of which receives, of the agricultural pro- 
ductions transported on it, a vastly greater 
portion, probably five times greater, than the 
Ohio river termination. When the Erie, 
canal shall be made three times as large as_ 
it now is; the cost of transportation on it! 
will be materially diminished, so as to draw | 
trade to the lakes from a still more extended | 
portion of the great Valley. ‘This tendency 
will be materially strengthened by the great | 
Wabash and Erie canal system, and the 
other canals and rail-roads extending from 
the lakes into the interior. Until the cities | 
and towns of our great Valley become nu-| 
merous and large enough to consume most | 
of our agricultural surplus, our main exer- 
tions will be directed to the construction | 
and improvement of great channels for its 
transport to New-York. 

The country lying north and northwest 
of the lakes, to an almost indefinite extent, | 
must carry on its main exchanges through 
these waters. This, though new, and but 
little improved, will at no distant day be- 
come populous and powerful. Before the| 
recent troubles, the migration to Upper Ca-| 
nada from the United Kingdom was anex-| 
ampled in the history of colonization ; being | 
for several seasons upwards of fifty thou-| 
sand annually. Quiet being again restored, 
the current in that direction will become 
stronger than ever. 

The soil of the countries bordering the | 
lakes is, in general, of the most fertile char- 
acter, and the climate for health and pleas- 
antness, equal to that of any part of the| 
continent, except perhaps the table lands of| 
Mexico. They join, and are in the same) 
latitude with, those Atlantic States having | 
the densest population and greatest wealth; | 
and the expenditure of time and money to! 





change a residence from these to our shores 
is now small, and is constantly lessening. 
Two years from next summer, when the 
rail-road line from Boston to Buffalo will 
in all probability be in operation, three days 
will suffice for a journey between Maumee 
and Boston. ‘The. main current of surplus 
population from those States has for several 
years flowed into the lake region; and that 
current will grow wider, and deeper, and 
stronger, in proportion to the removal of ob- 
stacles impeding its progress. 

Now let us see what means are in a 
course of preparation for making easy and 
cheap the intercourse between the lakes and 
the Eastern States. First in importance, 
looms up the enlarged Erie canal. _ This 
work is now in rapid progression, and will 
be finished in a few years. Its dimensions 
are seventy feet in width and seven feet in 
depth, with double locks throughout, large 
enough to pass vessels of one hundred and 
fifty tons burthen. ‘The commissioners who 
recommended the enlargement, demon- 
strated that, tolls excluded, transportation 
on this canal would be cheaper than on any 
river or sea of the same length navigated by 
steam boats or sailing vessels. When, there- 
fore, the canal shall have paid for itself, and 
become a common highway for the West, 
exempt from all charges but such as are ne- 
cessary to keep it in repair, it will afford a 
channel for exchanges as good as if the Hud- 
son river, instead of terminating its naviga- 
ble facilities at Troy, had extended them to 
the waters of lake Erie at Buffalo. Sup- 
posing the cost of enlargement to be fifteen 
millions, and the annual net amount of tolls 
one million and a quarter, in less than fif- 
teen years from this time, it will again have 
paid for itself. But such will be the in- 
crease of business arising from its enlarged 
capacity, and the rapid extension of lake 
trade, that the amount of tolls mentioned 
may be raised with the rates reduced, on the 
average of the fifteen years, to one-half of 
what they are at present. Next in import- 
ance, when finished, will be the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, with its continuation from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland. This will be a 
continuous line of canal, about five hundred 
and twenty miles in length, connecting the 
tide-water at Baltimore and Georgetown 
with lake Erie at Cleveland. Its dimen- 
sions vary, from forty feet wide and four 
feet deep to sixty by six, averaging proba- 
bly about fifty by five. The Pennsylvania 
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line of canal and rail-road will join the last 
mentioned rout at Pittsburgh, and from tide- 
water at Philadelphia to Cleveland will be 
not less than five hundred and seventy miles 
in length. ‘The same line to the Allegheny 
river, and thence up to Erie on the lake, 
will be about five hundred and ten miles in 
length. ‘These are the rival canal routs in 
the States for the trade of the lakes. Let 
them stand close together, that we may see 
how they compare. 
Length Sizein Lockage, No. of 
in feet. ri.§fall trans- 
miles. wid. dep. in feet. shipm’s. 


1. Erie, - - 363 70 7 698 none 
9 Chesap’ke & Ohio, , 


KO 5 Fr > | 
and Cleveland, 520 50 5 4,500ab’t. none 
Pennsylvania ro ~ . 
3. To Cleveland, 570 40 4 5,700 ab t. three ' 
To Erie, - 510 40 4 5,200ab’t, three 


It is a contrast rather than a comparison. 
If, however, the routs were to afford equal 
facilities, that to New-York would have a 
decided preference, because it leads te that 
established and controlling mart. 

But the Erie canal is to have a formidable 
foreign rival. Canals are being construct- 
ed around the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
of a size and with locks large enough to 
admit large steamboats; and it is in contem- 
plation to enlarge the Welland canal between 
lakes Erie and Ontario to about the same 
dimensions. 

These would give entrance at once for 
the iron ships of England to our upper lake 
ports. ‘That portion of the business done 
by steamers, would probably occasion a 
transhipment at Montreal from the two 
thousand ton ships of the ocean to the five 
hundred ton boats of the lakes. A compa- 
rison of the New-York and Canada routs 
would stand thus: 


From Buffalo to N. York by canal and Hudson river. 





Whole} Size of canal Length |Lake|Lock-|Tran- 

dist. in and locks, of canal.; and | age, | ship- 

miles. feet. river | feet. | ment. 
508 | 70by 7-120by 24| 363 145 | 698 | one 








From entrance of Welland canal on lake Erie to 
Montreal. 


Whole] Size of canal Length |Lake |Lock-|Tran- 
dist. in and locks, ofcanal.| and | age, | ship- 
miles. feet. river.| feet. |ment. 


400 |110by 10-200 by 50 60 340 | 568 | none 


The committee on roads and canals, at 
the last session of Congress, made an able 
report in favor of the construction by our 
government of a large steamboat canal 
around the falls of Niagara on the American 
side. ‘This, according to the best plan sub- 
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| mitted, would be about fifteen miles in length 
and its cost about four millions and a half, 
When made, it will be shorter than the Wel- 
land canal by more than twenty-six miles, 
That it will be constructed, so soon as our 
national government is again in funds, ad- 
‘mits not of doubt, but by those who expect 
every thing to move as lazily as their own 
mental operations; and that Great Britain 
will, as she has heretofore done, exert her 
| powerful energies to direct the lake com- 
‘merce through the St. Lawrence channel, is 
not less certain. Ina report of the board of 
directors of the Welland canal in 1835, it is 
stated that ‘‘merchandize from London 
would be conveyed to Cleveland for two 
/pounds ten shillings per ton,’’ when the 
| St. Lawrence shall be rendered navigable 
|to the lakes by the works now being con- 
structed. ‘This would be but fifty-four cents 
per hundred pounds—being but little more 
than half the present cost of freight from 
New-York to Cleveland. 
If the statement of that canal board is 
not greatly erroneous, European goods will 
be delivered at the ports of lake Erie, so 
soon as the improvements now under way 
shall be finished, cheaper than at the port of 
_New-Orleans. It is then plain, that the 
only rival which New-York has to fear, is 
the power which holds the natural outlet to 
the lakes and the lake trade; and that her 
contest with that power to maintain her pre- 
sent supremacy will be no child’s play. She 
must not only make her canal large and con- 
venient, but she must place the tolls ona 
very moderate scale. 
| The railroads now being made between 
‘tide water and the lakes, are; Ist, That 
‘from Buffalo to Albany and thence to New- 
| York, Boston, and, by branches, to all the 
‘large towns of New-York and New-Eng- 
land; 2nd, The Hudson and Erie, from 
Dunkirk to New-York ; 3rd, The Sunbury, 
from Erie through Sunbury to Philadel- 
|phia ; and 4th, The Baltimore and Ohio, 
which, beginning at Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, is expected to terminate on the lake 
at Cleveland and Maumee—the former 
‘branch passing through Pittsburgh, the 
‘latter through Wheeling. ‘The rout near 
the line of the Erie Canal possesses nearly 
the same advantages over the others, as that 
canal has been shown to offer over the oth- 
er canal routs. It avoids the ascent and 
| descent over the Alleghany mountains, and 
|passing along a level country, is much 
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straighter—is made and kept in repair at 
much less expense—and consequently it will 
allow a much greater speed to the locomo- 
tives that fly along its track. 

Such are the great works made and mak- 
ing; and for whom? Surely not for the 
million and a half that within a few years 
past have fixed their homes in the lake 
countries. No: but for the anticipated tens 
of millions of intelligent and industrious 
freemen who will, as a moderate forecast 
enables men to see, in no long course of 
years, spread over, and clear, and cultivate 
and beautify, these pleasant and fertile shores. 
Whatever error may arise from making the 
past a basis of calculation for the future, 
that error in no enlightened country of our 
day, and least in ours the most flourishing 
of all, would be a too sanguine estimate. A 
slight sketch of the towns and commerce of 
the American shores of the upper lakes, in 
1830, and in 1838, from our imperfect data, 





will enable the reader to form his own opin- | 


ion of their future destiny. 








Towns. Population. 
1830. 1838. 

Buffalo, 8,653 20,000 
Erie, 1,329 3,500 
Cleveland,* 1,076 8,500 
Sandusky city, 400 1,500 
Lower Sandusky, 351 1,500 
Perrysburg, 182 1,600 
Maumee, 250 2,000 
Toledo, 30 2,000 
Detroit, 2,222 6,500 
Monroe, 500 3,500 
Chicago, 100 5,000 
Milwaukee, 20 3,500 
Michigan city, 10 1,800 
Newburyport, 10 1,500 
Navarino, 100 1,500 
Huron, 100 1,500 
Dunkirk, 50 1,500 

15,383 66,900 


There are some thirty towns on these 
shores, not named above, most of which 
commenced their existence since 1830, and 
which, if included, would of course show a 
greater ratio of increase. ‘Thus it appears 
that our town population has more than 
quadrupled in eight years. Business has 
increased in a still greater ratio. In 1830, 
the number of vessels which cleared at the 





* Including Ohio city. 
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port of Cleveland with cargoes was 327 ;— 

in 1838 it was 3,028, being nearly ten times 
in number, and probably more than twenty 
times in tonnage. The value of exports from 
the same place in 1830, was $377,197, and 
in 1838, the value of those exports that ar- 
‘rived by the canal exceeded five millions of 
dollars. ‘The value of imports in 1830, was 
,estimated at less than one million, and in 
1838 at over nine millions. It is probable 
that Cleveland exported, in addition to that 
received by the canal, to the value of near 
a million. ‘Thus that single port must have 
sent abroad, of the produce of Ohio, about 
six millions of dollars in value. Not_hav- 
ing sufficient data, I am unable to compare 
the exports of the upper lakes from Buffalo 
down the Erie canal for the years 1830 and 
1838, but it will be sufficient for my pur- 
pose to compare a few of the leading articles 
for the years 1832 and 1837, of which. I 
have authentic information. 


Bush. of Wheat. bbls. Flour. bbls. Pork. 
(1832. 100,533 21,730 4,630 
1837. 450,350 126,805 24,414 


Of the leading articles passing out of lake 


Erie by the Welland canal, I have only 


been able to obtain the returns for the years 


| 1832, 1833 and 1834, which show a regu- 


lar and rapid increase. Here is a compuri- 


son of the first and last of those years. 


Bbls. Pork. bush. Wheat. thou. Staves. 
1832. 5,422 155,170 146,136 
'1834. 23,422 364,919 392,055 


The exports of wheat and flour, for the 
year 1838, from the upper lakes, must have 
nearly doubled those of 1837. From the port 


|of Cleveland they were, in 


Bush. Wheat, bbls. Flour. 
1837. 548,697 207,593 
1838. 1,228,521 282,831 
The increase of tonnage has of course kept 


In 
1830, that of steamboats on the upper lakes 
was about sixteen hundred tons, and it was 
then a general impression that the business 
was greatly overdone, and that it would 
require many years to give all the boats pro- 
fitable employment. Since that time the 


tonnage has been augmented to about eigh- 


teen thousand, with a fair prospect of good 
employment. Much of the business on the 


| upper lakes, done by sailing craft, is carried 
'on in vessels from lake Ontario; and on that 
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account partly, but more by reason of the | 
preference given to steamboats, for most 

kinds of freight, our upper lake sailing ves- 

sels have increased much less rapidly than 

our steamboats. ‘The tonnage of both is now 

about the same. 

The exports of the lake region would 

have been considerably larger for several 

years past, but for the great number of new 

settlers that have come in and required to be 

fed from our surplus.’-Of the million of 
people now living within the influence of 
our upper lake trade, itis probable that not) 
more than half, certainly not more than two- 

thirds, have so far improved their lands as | 
to turn off anything for export. ‘The oth- 
ers are either in a condition merely to raise 
their own food, or still require aid from the 
older settlers. But it should not be forgot- 
ten, that while the relative amount of pro- | 
ducts of the soil in proportion to the popu- 
lation is rapidly augmenting, our cities, | 
towns and villages, on account of the great | 
accession of mechanics, manufacturers, and 

business men they are receiving, will more | 
and more tend to keep down exports to the | 
East. Our intercourse with our Atlantic | 
brethren will doubtless increase as fast, and 
be productive of as much mutual benefit, as 
any friend to both sections now anticipates ; 
but our home trade within the limits of our 
great ‘* North American Valley,”’ will grow 
much faster, and possess a vigor as supe- 
rior to the former, as does the action of the | 
great arteries near the heart, to those of the 
limbs of the human system. Our commerce | 
with the Atlantic border is analogous to that 
of the Eastern and Middle States with Eu- 

rope. The latter has had a rapid increase, | 
but by no means in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of that with its own coast and in- | 
terior. ‘The foreign commerce of Philadel- | 
phia, for instance, is no greater than it was 

in 1787, when the population of the city | 

and liberties did not exceed forty thousand ; | 
while its domestic trade has increased more | 
than ten fold, and its population become five 
times forty thousand. It will surprise many 
of our readers to be informed, that the ex- | 
ports and imports of our upper lake region, 

the past season, have probably exceeded 
those of all the colonies on an average of 
six years preceding 1775. According to 
Pitkin, the annual exports from the colonies 
on the average of the six years ending with 
1774 amounted to £1,752,142, ($8,410,- 

250,) and the imports to £2,732,036, ($13,- 


eee 
113,750.) It has been shown that the ex. 
ports and imports of the single port of Cleye. 
land during the last year were nearly three. 
fourths as much as the above, and no one, 
we believe, would contend that Cleveland 
does three-fourths of all the exporting and 
importing of the upper lakes. It would 
probably be within bounds to estimate our 
exports at eight millions and our imports at 
fifteen millions. Such are the results of the 
infantile labors of the young giant of the 
lakes. 

Before closing, it may not be amiss to 
make a few observations on the prejudice in 
relation to our soil and climate, more par- 
ticularly the latter, that have distinguished 
most writers on the great North American 
Valley. No one is chargeable with more 


‘errors in this respect than Mr. T. Flint,’ 


whose candor and accuracy, in relation to 


_those portions of the Valley in which he re- 


sided, are remarkable. In regard to the lake 
country he seems to have relied on preju- 
diced or incompetent authorities. It is 
strange that so philosophical a mind as his, 
could be brought to the conclusion, that 
these immense bodies of water, in most parts 
near a thousand feet deep, could have any 


other effect on the climate of their borders, 
than greatly to temper and moderate the cold 


of winter and the heat of summer. The 


soil he represents as clayey, cold and mar- 
shy; and he_ almost brings a shiver over 


you in mid- summer, when he describes the 
climate ; while, in fact, so small is the pro- 
portion of our marshy land, that to charac- 
terise the whole country by it, is about as 


fair as it would be to represent Massachu- 


setts as the country of crazy people, because 


/it has a thousand insane inhabitants. As to 


climate, Count Volney expressed the opin- 
ion, that the southern shore of lake Erie and 


the southern declivity of the Alleghanies in 


|Georgia and Alabama, would, when im- 
proved, possess the best to be found in the 
States. With a personal knowledge of these 


sections, of many years duration, we entire- 
ly concur in this opinion ; and we moreover 


entertain the. belief, that it will, at a period 
not very distant, become the settled opinion 
of the well informed all over the country. 
Our next article on * Internal Trade,”’ 
will be confined chiefly to the commercial 
intercourse, present and prospective, between 
the basins of the Mississippi and St. Law- 


rence. J. W. S. 
Maumee City, Feb. 15, 1839. 
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And who would call 
TO THE WIDOW OF A DECEASED CLER- | The wand’rer back, to tread Life’s thorny maze, 
GYMAN. And drink her cup of bitterness again ? 

| To lay aside the crown and robes of light, 
blessed are | For the dull garb of frail mortality ! 

| Exchange the song of Moses and the Lamb, 

| For earthly melodies ! and be once more 

| A stranger and a pilgtim ? 


«And the angel said unto me, “ Write, 
the dead that die in the Lord.” 


On Hicu—before the everlasting Throne, 
Another voice is heard—another harp 


Among the heavenly harps—and louder still 


And for thee, 


| 
Swells the loud anthem of unceasing praise, Lone mourner, in thy solitary home, 
The song of the redeemed ! To whom this earth seems but a desert waste, 
| Whose glorious beauty was a fading flower, 
Ten thousand saints, | Withered, e’en now, beneath the chilling blight 
Clad in their bridal robes—ten thousand bands | Of the destroyer,—in thy loneliness 
Of shining seraphs, with their harps of gold, | Look up—there is a house not made with hands, 
Take up the joyful strain: “ Praise ye the Lord! | And in it many mansions ;—robes of light, 
Salvation, honor, glory, power, to Him And crowns of victory, and harps of gold! 
Who sitteth on the Throne, and to the Lamb! | What though the spoiler’s hand make desolate 
To Him who loved us with eternal love— | Thine earthly home, and blight thine earthly hopes ; 
To Him who bought us with his precious blood— | Thou hast a home eternal in the Heavens, 
To Him whose presence makes a Heaven of Heaven— | A strong assured hope, to meet once more 
Be praise forevermore ! | Thy parted friend before the Throne of God ! 
New-Albany : Ia. VIOLA. 
On EartH, is heard 
A voice of lamentation! He is gone! eee 
A shepherd from his flock—a man beloved | ‘ 
Of God and man—a chosen instrument SPARTA AND OUR OWN COUNTRY. 
To break the bread of life—to heal the heart | Iris. well enoush..at times. ten. the.ate 
Wounded by sin and sorrow, and proclaim eee ene eee P 
Glad tidings of great joy ! poses of pleasure as well as improvement, 


‘to recur to the past; to look upon it, as it 


iain te his rect! is, a great marvel in the history of man, an 


His smile has vanished from the ence glad hearth ! increasing novelty, whereon curiosity may 
His place is vacant at the festal board ! always b anquet, : 
His voice is silent in the house of prayer ! s We live in an age far removed from what 
Spring, with her robe of beauty—the rich bloom is called antiquity, upon a territory pur ely 
And fragrance of the Summer, have gone by, modern, and in the midst of events that are 
Since he lay down to sleep that dreamless sleep but recent in their origin. The old world 
That hath no waking, till the last loud tramp has become but a remembrance daily pass- 
Of the Archangel. |ing away, and claims no sympathy from the 
| active selfishness of the present hour. And 
But the undying soul 'when, with filial respect and becoming ac- 


Hath sought a better land :—Beyond the moon— 
Beyond the sun—beyond the utmost bound 

Of visible creation—fairer far 

Than human eye hath seen—more glorious 
Than human fancy can conceive :—a land 

That needs no sun or moon to give it light, 

For God, the ever-living God, is there, 

Their everlasting light! ° 


| knowledgments, we do turn back our minds 
‘and hearts upon ancestral character and 
‘achievements, and attempt to trace the line 
of history, in the downward series from ef- 
\fects to causes, our reflection is wearied, 
‘and our feelings become indolent, long be- 
| fore we arrive at the great dividing line of 
‘the ancient and modern world. 


Matec ib duets, In the long interval between that period 


So late a wanderer in this vale of tears ! and the present, ovennn have occurred, 
Beneath the tree of life, beside the stream which, as we pause from our pursuits and 
Whose living fountain is the Throne of God! | look behind, stand before us in such tower- 
There is naught evil in that blessed land ! ing magnitude, in such near connection, and 
Sickness and sorrow may not enter there ' | so far-stretching, that, like a chain of moun- 
Ended are tears and sighing—God himself | tains in the distance, they inter-ept all vision 
Hath wiped away all tears! |of what lies beyond. 
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Under the influence of the liveliest curi- 
osity, so long has it been since our imagina- 
tion has left the periphery of its immediate 
home, we now propose to go beyond, and 
at this present time, while so many great, 
absorbing causes are ‘operating in their 
midst—in this self-conceited, high-opinion- 
ated age—in this the nineteenth century of 
the second beginning of man, to comment 
upon some of the chiefest productions of his 
primeval efforts. ‘The one, which we se- 
lect, and whieh strikes us as peculiar and 
remarkable, is the government of Sparta, its 
design and tendencies. 

Educated in an age and country devoted 
to commerce and all unwarlike pursuits, 
where the burden of ethics is universal peace, 
and national courtesy, and social intercourse, 
we contemplate with wonder the foundation 
and character of the kingdom of Sparta. 

Like many other nations, she was, in her 
infancy, conspicuous for a great law-maker, 
who enstamped upon her, in deep and visi- 
ble impress, the seal of his peculiar charac- 
ter. Lycurgus made Sparta for war. Com- 
merce, friendly national intercourse, litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences, were no primary 
objects in his scheme. He passed them by 
in the silence of a mind absorbed in some 
one great Idea. ‘I"hat idea, we are clearly 
shown, was to establish and perpetuate the 
glory of his people by the power of her 
arms. And he succeeded. ‘This principle 
was inwoven through the whole frame- 
work of her government; it commingled 
with and coursed with her life- blood, its 
rigid, and paramount, and controlling ele- 
ment, and with this distinct, stern, unsocial, 
and daring character, Sparta commenced 
her national career. 

As it began, so it continued, one unbroken 
series of wars. ‘The character of soldier 
was never merged in that of the peaceful 
citizen, being higher, nobler, and more glo- 
rious. Her kings were qualified and hon- 
ored, as they were warriors, and her sub- 
jects valued and useful, according to their 
physical organization. The martial note 
was always sounded; her armories were 
always open, and her banner always in the 
field. War was her profession, battles her 
delight, and victories her aim. If an enemy 
were defeated, if she, herself, were defeat- 
ed, they brought no lasting peace; for her 
ambition with its infinite resources, still re- 
mained. In the one case, she sought a new 
foe; in the other, she retired for a moment; 
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the roar of preparations began through her 
dominions, and she was prepared and ad- 
vancing to a renewal of the contest. 

Such was her permanent policy. She 
became, indeed, what her great law-giver 
designed, a people famous in battles and 
heroes, but at the same time, the pest, and 
scourge, and terror, of the rival cotemporary 
nations. There have been other govern- 
ments, it is true, that have eclipsed her, 
even in what alone she was conspicuous 
for—that, founded upon different motives, 
adopting other means, and pursuing other 
aims, having been diverted from their legit- 
imate course, have turned into the pathway 
of war, and accomplished results, that the 
kingdom of Sparta in her wildest visions 
and in her most desperate efforts, never 
could aspire to. But it is not in this view 
we would contemplate her. We boast for 
her, of no boundless power, of no achieve- 
ments, that enlarged her into universal em- 
pire. It is not in the number and brilliancy 
of her victories, or in their enriching and 
glorious consequences, that she claims our 
particular attention. ‘The career was not of 
such a kind. No triumphal pomp, no Ro- 
man parade of -captive nations, no princely 
presents from haughty vassalage, no heaped- 
up trophies, no extended swell ‘of dominions, 
attended it. It ended, leaving her almost 
as she began, small in population, small in 
extent of territory, and, comparatively, im- 
poverished in her means. She conquered 
in a hard contested and important battle; 
but we read of no gala day among her peo- 
ple. She subjugated a neighboring nation; 
and there was no show, and long and so- 
lemn procession, through her streets, of 

captive nobility and heavy spoils,. ‘*slow- 
moving to the sound of martial music,’’ and 
rejoicing multitudes. She warred through 
all the vigor and manhood of her days, and 
not so much as Greece did her homage. 

It may be said of her, that she was al- 
ways encompassed by powerful neighbors ; 
that she was but one of that vast assemblage 
of States which were ever ready to pledge 
their lives, their liberty and their all, 1 
freedom’s cause, and which, for their many 
virtues and elevated character, have been 
embalmed in highest eulogy; and with this 
knowledge, her own strength in war, al- 
though it achieved no more, stands unas- 
sailed and unimpeached. Where was the 
match for her far-famed phalanx? In the 
? We would pause long, be- 
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he en ee 
fore we would crown the glory of the lat- 


ter by the preference. Ask not what she 
did in her individual capacity as a mere 
handful of warriors; but rather what she 
did, when, with the other States of Greece, 
she was united under Alexander. ‘The 
whole known earth did homage to her uni- 
versal lord; and jewelled satraps in the far- 
thest East, where western footsteps ‘ ne’er 
before had trod,”’ paid tribute in barbarie 
pearl and gold. 

We would dwell not upon the practical 
effects that were attendant upon the charac- 
ter of the kingdom of Sparta, but upon the 
origin and elements of that character, as 
strange and peculiar to an observer of the 
present age. ‘To discover them, we have 
but little more to do, than to investigate the 
character of Lycurgus, for that in all its 
tenor and effect, was similar to hers. ‘The 
age and country, in which Lyeurgus lived, 
was somewhat peculiar. 
mediately around him were reaching an ap- 
proximation to the first stages of civilized 
systems of government, had assumed a dis- 
tinct and indpendent existence and name, 
and were fairly and professedly set off by 
metes and bounds. In this situation, con- 
sisting of a considerable number of nations, 
they were all starting, it may be said, upon 
their different careers. Each was possess- 
ed of inhabitants at least vigorous in body 
and mind—all were ambitious, and in the 
advantages and exertions of a few of them, 
were clearly visible the high eminence and 
power, to which they shortly attained. 

It may further be assumed, that all the 
kingdoms of Greece, and the islands round 


about her, were small in extent of territory; | 


that many of them, from this fact, from their 
locality, and from other reasons, would not 
be authorized in anticipating commercial 
importance ; and that commerce was then 
but scarcely known and lightly esteemed. 
With these data, then, first, that Greece and 
the territory near her, were thus minutely 
divided, and oceupied by many small and 
independent governments; that they were 
all ambitious, with a people of great natural 
strength and capacity, and pari passu, as it 
were, starting with the struggle of national 
competition ; 
and the fact established, in regard to Greece, 
that it was, and would thus remain subdi- 
vided, and full of a great many rival powers 
second, that many of these powers, by rea- 
son of their peculiar locality, their scarcity | 
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of territory, and other good causes, were to 
resort to other means than commerce, for 
any considerable advancement and renown; 
and third, that commerce was then but tri- 
vial and attracted but little attention, we may 
draw an inference which will furnish some 
clue to the subject we have in hand. That 
inference is, that some of these nations would 
adopt measures of precaution, and prepare 
themselves for offensive and defensive wars. 
And so it was with Lycurgus, in legislating 
and planning a constitution for the kingdom 
of Sparta. He saw the true aspect of things 
around him; the position of Sparta inde- 
pendently and relatively; the ambitious 
character of many of the nations that were 
growing up near her; their resources, and 
the resolute and warlike temper of their 
people. He saw, that they could not all 
succeed; that there would be great efforts ; 


that there must be, at some time, great col- 
The nations im- 


lisions; that some must be crushed and 
swallowed up, and others swell in dimen- 
sions and advance to a formidable degree of 
power. ‘The idea must have occurred to 
him, with great force, that under such cir- 
cumstances, among so many, small, and 
rival States, there would be long, and fre- 
quent, and desperate wars. Commerce, 
either because it was not then a subject of 
serious attention, or because, in the locality 
and resourees of Sparta, it promised her but 
little, did not enter into his scheme, as is 
clearly indicated by the kind of money it 
introduced. 

T’o the above views, in part, we may at- 
tribute the origin of his peculiar code of 
laws. 

There were other causes, also, which may 
have been instrumental in producing it.— 
Lycurgus was acquainted with the writings 
of Homer, and felt and admired the heroic 
sentiments, in which they abound. The 


‘moral, and religious tone of the period in 


which he acted, the result, in a great mea- 
sure, of Mythology, may also have operated 
upon him, and persuaded him, to establish 
a system of government, so new and bold 


in all its features. 


that the question was settled | 


| 


No matter what may be the origin of 
Grecian Mythology, whether we regard it 
as the invention of priestcraft, as an allegor- 


}ical method of exhibiting truth, and intel- 
lectual and material qualities, and so esteem- 


: ed by the people, or as the gross, unguided 


conceptions of ignorant minds, under the 
promptings of that natural piety of the heart, 
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that will find an object to revere and wor- 
ship, we cannot escape the acknowledg- 
ment that by its paramount agency, it sway- 
ed and fashioned her illustrious destiny. Its 
chief and legitimate effect, was to create and 
nou ‘ish the bolder and fiercer passions.— 
The mildness, and mercy, and peacefulness 
of the present christian creed, were no attri- | 
butes of its greatest gods ; but power and 
terror, and destroying anger, mark their uni- 
versal action. ‘The gentle and more amia- 
ble qualities belonged to its goddesses and 
the innumerable lesser divinities, and at- 
tracted but a little of the Greek’s devotion 
and worship, in the days of Lycurgus. His 
soul, with its whole energies and an intense 
and absorbing enthusiasm, consecrated itself 
to high physical achievement and heroie 
fame. ‘To the perfection of these alone, 
his stern, vigorous and war-hunting spirit, 
did pious homage. He bowed, in prayer 
and becoming modesty, before his Olympus, 
but because it was the habitation of the 
mighty Jove: he was a worshipper at the 
altars of his peculiar religion, but not in the 
character of the modern christian. His 
gods were great beyond all human capacity, 
and to the full extent of his conceptions, 
still, with the acknowledgment, there was 
no passivity and quiet of his strong pas- 
sions. ‘The power of faith and the princi- 
ples it inculeated, wrought no new character 
in him, but strengthened and confirmed the 
old one. 
his devotions, and there was no utter aban- 
donment, no lowly humility, no innocency, 
no serene meekness, nothing of that giving 
of one’s self up, of that despairing, suppli- 
cating resignation, crying out ** what shall 
I do to be saved ;”” but his passions grew 
bolder and bolder under his heroic prayers, 
and he went out from the temple with the 
resolve to imitate, to do as his gods had 
done, to make himself great in what they 
were great; and erect, and fierce, and invig- 
orated with this new resolve, he sought out 
contentions, and wars, and personal strifes. 
Such was the character of the inhabitants 
of Greece at the period to which we refer, 
and so it was understood by Lycurgus. 
With these causes in view, there is noth- 
ing miraculous in the government of Sparta. 
The origin of it is sufficiently accounted 
for. But there is a peculiarity about it, that 
still remains. We still contemplate her, in 


the midst of her times and the contempo-| 


rary nations, with a degree of curious and 


He was animated and earnest in: 





inquiring wonder. Our impressions will 

not grow common place and ordinary; but 

we still pause before her, as something mar- 

velous and strange: so unlike was she to 

all other nations, ancient or modern. The 

same causes, which existed for her, existed, 

and have since existed, for many other na- 

tions ; but, she is alone in the line of policy, 

she adopted under them. ‘There is nothing 

savage, barbarous and ignorant, in her aspect 
as a government; on the other hand, the 
study of it rather begets the idea, that it was 
the deliberate choice of superior wisdom, 
If it be urged, that Sparta was rude and ig- 
norant, when the laws of Lycurgus were 
given her, we pass to a later period of her 
history, and answer, that these same laws, 
unaltered and in all their original force and 
spirit, regulated and controlled her, when 
the countries around were effeminating with 
polish and all speeies of luxury, and after 
she had exchanged a long intercourse and 
acquaintance with them. Lycurgus was no 
barbarian, but a wise and prudent law-giver. 
He had visited other nations on his errand 
of govermental knowledge, had studied and 
analyzed their laws, had compared them 
with the strictest scrutiny, and in long and 
severe application and examination, had 
trained his reason and matured his judgment. 
When he took upon himself this legislation 


for Sparta, he was a great man, in far ad- 


vanee of the age in the science of govern- 
ment; and with such qualifications, with all 
his comprehension of view, with his clear and 
deep insight into the springs and workings 
of human aetion, slowly and deliberately 
and designedly, he chose the system we 
are now examining. Herein, mainly, is 
there something strange about it, especially 
to a modern observer. Admit the reasons 
we have advanced, and others that are 
omitted, still the peculiarity, and broad and 
bold difference between it and all other sys- 
tems, excite in us a wonder that will not 
subside. So all think and feel towards it. 
It has been the unique subject of various 
comment and high eulogy with all pens, and 
among all nations, from that day to this. 

It was, indeed, a remarkable system: a 
nervous and iron constitution, wrought out 
from the laboratory of a mighty mind, and 
which, forced into the very vital seat of the 
kingdom of Sparta, made her anew. She 
was thereby, as it were, born again, and 
under the fierce and masculine workings of 
| her new constitution, hardened, and strenght- 
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ened and devaboniit into a sensible and dnied- 
ed power among all the nations of her day. 
We do not, by any means, propose at 
this time to enter into a detailed examina- 
tion of the laws of Lycurgus; but merely 
to present their great tendency or general 
character. It was, as we have said before, 
almost wholly warlike; upon the subject of 
commerce, external or internal, and as a 
means of revenue and national advancement, 
these laws are barren and silent. ‘The arts 
and sciences, elegant literature, and eleva- 
ting and refined knowledge, were avowedly 
despised, and studiously and successfully 
excluded from the government, and educa- 
tion had, for its only aims, the promotion of 
courage, physical strength, great physical 
endurance, cunning, fortitude, intrigue, and 
extreme indifference and simplicity in the 
manners and habits of life. ‘There were 
among the people, no riches or gold; the 
established coin of the kingdom was iron— 
no amassing of large landed estates, for 
property was arrested from individual hands 
and distributed equally among the Spartans— 
no banqueting and feasting, for they all sat 
at a public table, and eat of the plainest fare— 
no palaces, or splendid mansions for the ar- 
istocracy; for the laws provided that all 
dwellings should be constructed in the sim- 
plest style. All the manners and morals and 
civil relations, that previously prevailed, 
were surrendered to the uncompromising re- 
quisitions of the new constitution. ‘The 
stranger and foreigner came uninvited to the 
country, and was forbidden to stay long: 
while her own citizens could not leave it, 
and journey among other nations. Walls 
could not be erected around her cities and 
towns to secure them when invasions threa- 


ten; but their safeguard was to be, their | 


courage, and unceasing watchfulness. In 
other words, the kingdom of Sparta, through 
the whole extent of its dominions, was to 
be, and become one perpetual garrison of 
war. 

Such was Sparta in her governmental 
organization. As we have before said, she 


became, indeed, according to her design, | 


famous for battles and heroes. ‘The policy 
of Lycurgus was successful. She ran a 
long and conspicuous career of cruel and 
wasting wars, and filled a distinguished part 
in the scenes that were then enacting. ‘The 
states of Greece, that were around her, 
and with whom she should have united in | 
the bonds of amity and love, were not suf-| 
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fered to pursue deals various schemes for 
their advancement and happiness, without 
interruption and disturbance; but prosper- 
ous quiet was, everywhere, destroyed, and 
individual policy broken up, and impressed 
into the service of the stronger powers. 
War was going on, at all times, it may be 
said, and there was no alternative but to 
take sides either for or against Sparta. If 
at any time it happened, that peace was 
restored, and that she had no just cause for 
engaging in new hostility somewhere, she 
immediately set to work, and by the aid of 
her celebrated and prostituted oracle, made 
a cause, and fixed upon the enemy. Suc- 
cess followed her, as if it had been so or- 
dained ; and she was universally regarded 
as the desperate, valorous, and fighting 
nation. ‘The allies felt secure under her 
protection, received her dictation, and com- 
plained to her of their enemies; while the 
other inferior and less abject States, listened 
to the sound of her coming, with the pallid 
visage and despairing ‘terror of the doomed. 
Her rivals, those who were equal in re- 
sources and renown, who stood erect before 
her, and confronted her in the responsible 
and hazardous conflict of battle, did it with 
a solemnity, preparation and effort, that 
proclaim in an eloquence higher than all 
language, the strength and awful signifi- 
cance to which she attained. Her end is 
familiar. Its causes we will not delay upon; 
but we should be slow to conclude, that its 
end is intrinsically and materially to be as- 
cribed to a change in the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, for others, more lenient, more 
peaceful, and more civilized. 

And now we leave Sparta, and return to 
our own equally peculiar country. 

An inquiry into its origin and character, 
presents a strong contrast between the two 
nations. We commenced our career as an 
independent government, not with a people 
fierce, uncommercial, and ignorant, but 


with a peaceful, free, commercial, and en- 


lightened people. Our infant history is the 
record of a great war, but not a Trojan war. 
We have displayed a kind and amount of 
courage, an endurance under hardships, 
and a patience under toil, that need no com- 
ment, and ask no eulogy. The time was, 
when the American people, as one man, 
indignant and determined, sought a contest 
and triumphed in it—a contest, which the 
pen of Homer would have coveted—but 
'not to avenge the theft and flight of a mis- 
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tress queen. It had its origin, not in re- 
venge but in manliness, not in pleasure but 
in suffering, not in heroism but in the love 
of freedom. 

We had no great lawgiver, who, by his 
single unaided exertions, framed for us a 
code of laws, that fashioned our character 
and controls our destiny; but a vast con- 


bodied all their wisdom and experience in 
a constitution, which even now, has strength- 
ened us into the mightiest empire of the 
earth. 


a ee 
ee, 


In the character of the two nations, as 
recognized and understood, there is no less 
a difference, than in the few causes and 


circumstances we have mentioned, as exist. 


‘ing and prevailing at the times of their 


origin. 
We have not passed by commerce as 


‘unimportant and unworthy of us, but pos- 
course of lawmakers, who peaceably em- | 


sessing the necessary spirit, exhaustless 
resources, and extended facilities, have cay. 
tiously provided for its protection and in- 


crease. 


We were not designed and fitted to exist 


and flourish by a course of wars, as no 
causes existed to suggest such a character 
and formation of government. We were 
not one independent nation, small in extent 
of territory, in population, and in means, 
and located in the midst of a vast assem- 
blage of equally independent nations, all 
ambitious, and all starting with their indi- 
vidual, exclusive, and selfish policy. Our 


The arts and sciences, and knowledge, 
we have not spurned, but promoted the 
former, and made the latter the corner-stone 
of our national edifice. Our schemes of 
education teach, not the science of expert 
stealing and lawless cunning, but, associated 


with a pure christian morality, aim to ac- 


beginning was not in the near neighborhood | 


of rival powers, filled with warlike inhab- 
itants. Far otherwise. Our territorial pos- 
sessions were almost boundless, and we 
were alone in their enjoyment—the govern- 
ments that lay around us were insignificant, 
and too weak to excite the -apprehension of 
danger. 

No immortal bard had sung of our illus- 
trions deeds in war, in our primitive days, 
and inflated us with quixotic notions of 
renown; but our souls were animated and 
aroused by the love of freedom, and a sense 
of wrong. 


No doctrine of mythology remained, to— 


stir up and keep in action our fiercer nature 
—to temper and fashion our character into 
a fitness for strife. It had been, long be- 


modern times had subdued and softened us 
by its mild and quiet power. It taught us 
the all-perfect and stupendous character of 
its Love, and the haughtiness of our nature 
was broken, and we adored in lowliness 
and humility of heart—it urged upon us 
the practice of the more amiable and social 
duties, and we found happiness in new and 


us the command of universal peace and 
good will, and we laid aside the aspect and 
profession of war, and with the genuine 


quire and inculcate all that is good and use- 
ful in man and things. 

We have riches and gold among us, and 
make laws to facilitate their acquisition; 
and iron, instead of being our established 
coin, is a staple of our trade. The amass- 
ing of large estates, is not forbidden with 
us. We have no laws, which arrest pro- 
perty from private hands and distribute it 
equally ; but rather laws which multiply 
the incentives to exertion and toil, by throw- 
ing round their golden product, the high 
wall of its protective power. We lay no 
interdict upon private banqueting, by public 
tables of the coarsest food; but holding 
sacred the rights of property and. personal 
liberty, invade not the sanctuaries of our 
citizens, feasting upon the rich exuberance 
of ourehappy land. We legislate not for 
the architecture and style of our residences, 
prescribing the limit of expenditure and 


taste; but rejoice in their elegance and 
fore, supplanted, and the new religion of 


classic beauty, as the tokens of our pros- 
perity, and the specimens of our advancing 
arts. ‘The gates of our entrance are never 
shut against the stranger and foreigner; but 
stand wide open forever for the persecuted 


of every nation and tongue under heaven, 
professing ourselves to be not less the ‘‘asy- 
‘lum of the oppressed,” than ‘‘the home of 
‘the free.”’ 
harmless occupations—it impressed upon | 


No grim walls encompass our 
thousand cities, not solely because we de- 
pend upon our courage and watchfulness, 


or upon the vast oceans that roll between 
us and foreign powers; but as well because 


spirit of philanthropy, and the truest wis- ‘the meaning of our laws contemplates a 
dom, incorporated them into our political | condition of everlasting peace. 


creed. 


Such, in part, and in contrast with the 
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character of Sparta, is the character of our 
own country. | 

By the power and virtue of this charac- | 
ter, she has been carried forward to a point! 
of advancement, where no nation ever be-| 


: Cc 
fore has stood; and to the question, whether | 


her present laws are all-sufficient for her| 
happiness, put by her own lawgivers, by 
monarchists, or statesmen of whatever 
school, we should say, that a higher than 
the Delphian oracle has answered: ‘The 
United States will remain the most pros- 
perous of all nations, so long as it observes 
its constitution.” ‘The only desire can be, 
that it may not be changed. We have no 
recorded oath in the archives of our gov- 
ernment, such as Lycurgus, ‘the great 
lawgiver and savior of Sparta,’’ obtained 
from her citizens, when he bound them not 
to alter their laws until his return; but rely 
for its perpetuity, upon our integrity and 
wisdom : .and we shall always cherish the 
hope, while we may, that it will be pre- 
served and pursued, until the final coming 
of the Savior, not of a nation, but of the 
world. 
Cincinnati: O. 
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——~o 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


I stoop amidst the scenes of my childhood, but the 
friends of my youth were gone far away. The trees 
were stripped of their bloom, the gay carol of the 
feathered songster was hushed, and Desolation waved 
her wings over the deserted halls of Ivon. In the bit- 
terness of despair, I called aloud, where are they ? , 
The distant hills gave back the shout, and echo an- 
swered—* where /”—Ossian. 


Wuene are the friends that erst we knew, 
In youth’s unclouded, sportive prime, 

When the rapturous moments swiftly flew 
Upon the wings of Time, 

And brows were yet untouched by care ? | 

Where are they ? Echo answers, “ where ?” 





| 


Where are the bright and joyous hours, 
When fairy songs were round us sung ? 

Where are the trees, and birds, and flowers, 
That sweets around us flung ? 

Like Creusa’s ghost, they ’re gone to air: 

Where are they ? Echo answers, “ where ?” 


| 


Where now are gone the courtly throng, 
Who bowed at Pleasure’s gilded shrine, | 
When loudly rang the laugh and song, 
Lit up by ‘dance and wine ;’ | 
And gallant men, and maidens fair, 
Where are they ? Echo answers, “ where ?” 


Hamilton: 0, E. R, C. 





NOTES ON TEXAS. 
CHAPTER XxX. 


A replication to Doctor Channing’s letter to Mr. 
lay. 


I po not know, said Burke, how it is pos- 


sible to draw up an indictment against a 


whole people. ‘This matter, which was so 
difficult to do a half century ago, even with 
the master spirit of the age, has become 
quite easy at this day with all classes of 
people, where ‘Texas is the subject of crim- 
ination. Did we believe all that we hear, 
we should be led to regard the people of 
Texas, as a collection of outlaws from the 
four corners of the earth, driven from other 
lands for their crimes ; and having met here 
as in a common sEWER, have united them- 
selves under the appearance of a community, 
to plunder Mexico of a large part of her 
Territory. A few words will serve to put 
this matter in its proper light. 

The people of 'Texas may be divided in- 
to two classes. ‘The first class embraces 
men of families, who had acquired their 
quota of land from the different commission- 
ers before the revolution, and had commen- 
ced the business of the farmer or grazier. 
The second includes those who came to 
Texas since the difficulties with Mexico 
commenced; men generally without fami- 
lies, and who have come to the country in 
the spirit of adventure. In a division so 
general, their must necessarily be many ex- 
ceptions, but I believed it possible to give 
the reader a correct notion of the whole 
population, under the two-fold classification. 

Those who come within the first class, 
are principally emigrants from the United 
States, who took advantage of the coloniza- 
tion law of Mexico, to improve their world- 
ly condition; and like all pioneers to new 
countries, were men of more than common 
enterprise, and, in many instances, of intel- 
ligence. But whatever may have been their 
original force of character, it is too obvious 
to pass unnoticed, that the climate and their 
mode of life, have worked a material change 
in the original texture of their composition. 
It can be no matter for wonder, in a country 
where the climate is oppressive, and where 
wealth by means of stock can be acquired 
with little labor, that the people, in the 
course of time, should lose their eriginal 
energy. 

It is among this class of people, that we 
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must look for the most upright part of the 
population, whose morals and ideas of pro- 
priety differ but little from the standard upon 
such subjects, adopted in the States of the 
South. Their greatest fault is indolence; 
and many add to this that of gambling and 
drinking. Should I be asked what propor- 
tion this class of people bear to the entire 
population, | would say, but without any 
pretension to certainty, that it-would num- | 
ber between one-half and two-thirds of the 
whole, admitting that there are eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants in Texas. ‘The backward- 
ness of this class of people to engage in 
revolutionary measures, has led some to 
suppose that they were in principle opposed 
to a separation from Mexico, which was 
exclusively a measure brought about by 
that portion of the population who have 
received the name of speculators. In this 
they have been misunderstood. ‘The truth 
of the matter is, that although they were 
opposed to the war in its inception, under 
the hope that the justice of Mexico would 
remove all cause of complaint, when resort 
to arms became inevitable, and the armies 
of their enemy were seen marching to drive 
them from their homes, they were among 
the first to take the field. Since the defeat 
of Mexico, and the withdrawal of her 
armies from the borders of Texas, this part 
of the people have relapsed into their former 
unconcerned mode of life, and seem to 
take but little interest in the affairs of their 
government. 

There was among this division of the 
population, a description of men who consti- | 
tute an exception, composed of lawyers, 
merchants, citizens of towns, and such as 
may be called speculators. Whatever agen- 
cy the people of Texas had in bringing 
about the difficulties with Mexico which 
led to the revolution, is to be mainly as- 
cribed to this class of men. But, before we 
attribute dishonest motives to all those who 
come within this division, for the part they 
took in the disturbances, let it be borne in 
mind, to their advantage, that when they 
agitated the causes which led to the revolu- 
tion, they could not have been unmindful of 
the faet, that the vast possessions which ma- 
ny of them had acquired, would be exposed 
to the most imminent hazard, in a struggle 
where the odds were so fearfully against 
them. Still, it cannot be denied that there 
were a great many among them who saw, 
in the weak and distracted condition of Mex- . 


ico, a human certainty, at least, that Texas 

as poor as she was, would be able to work 
out her emancipation; and who, like gam- 
blers, were willing at least, to say nothin 

of an active agency in widening the breach 
between the two countries, to risk their al] 
upon an event which, should it terminate 
with their wishes, would add two-fold to 
their possessions. 

[ shall not stop now to inquire what were 
the causes which put the ball of revolution 
in motion, or upon whose shoulders the 
blame is to be fixed, while I remark that no 
sooner was it seen to move, than hundreds 
from the United States and other countries, 
rushed to Texas, impelled by motives as 
different as can govern the conduct of men, 
and who constitute the second class in the 
general division of the people. In views 
and purposes, this class of men were as va- 
rious and opposite as the colors of the differ- 
ent spirits invoked over the cauldronof He- 
eate. Some were men of desperate for- 
tunes, some were cast off by the society in 
which they lived, some came to seek a the- 
ater for their ambition, some from a love of 
adventure, and some from genuine sympa- 
thy to relieve the sufferings of the oppressed. 
The body of conspirators which Cataline 
collected from the mass of the Roman peo- 
ple, for the overthrow of the Republic, were 
not more dissimilar in their purposes, than 
were this description of men. They did 
not stop to inquire from what causes sprung 
the revolution: it was enough for them to 
know that it had already begun. It was 
from these adventurers that the army of 
Texas was principally supplied; and they 
in a short time took upon themselves the 
management of the whole affairs of the na- 
tion. It should not at all surprise, if Texas, 
admitting that all her relations with foreign 
powers were amicably settled, should, for a 
quarter of a century at least, have to strug- 
gle against the elements of dissolution which 
she necessarily embodies within herself, in 
the character of many of her citizens. Let 
me here be understood to except from the 
general mass, quite a number of highly re- 
spectable gentlemen, now citizens of Texas, 
who went there from the purest motives, 
and who are included in the second class in 
the division of the population, merely from 
the time of their arrival in the country. 
But, unfortunately, such men are too often 
compelled to remain silent spectators of the 
scenes around them. 
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It has been charged against Texas, that 
her population contains many fugitives from 
justice, and that a large portion of those 
who have distinguished themselves in the 
field and in council, were only notorious in 
other countries for their superiority in crime. 
It would be folly to deny a charge of this 
kind, when the fact is so incontrovertible. 
But the odium of the charge is in some 
measure removed, when we consider that 


many such persons give assurances of re- | 


formation, by an improved course of life. 
Charity requires that the mantle should be 
drawn over their former frailties, 

In speaking of the population of Texas, 
it would be correct to say that those who 
were in the country previous to the revolu- 
tion, were correct, honest men, with some 
exceptions. ‘That those who come within 
the exception, were the ones who are to be 
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principally blamed for whatever reflects up- | 


on the good faith of ‘Texas in her relations 
with Mexico; and that those who came to 
the ‘country during the war, are, for the 
most part, far from being desirable citizens. 
Whatever censure is to be thrown upon 
those citizens, who assisted to widen the 
breach with Mexico, great injustice has been 


done them by Doctor Channing, of Boston, | 


in a letter addressed to Henry Clay, in as- 


signing the causes of the revolution: a letter | 


more remarkable for the good intentions of 
its author, than for a profound knowledge 
of his subject. Let Texas have justice done 
her, at least. ‘The writer of this letter, in 
speaking of the causes of the revolution 
and the motives which governed those who 
took a leading part in the disturbances, 
says, that fraud was at the foundation of the 
whole. If this writer is to be regarded as 
authority, a spirit of criminal speculation 


was the foundation of the revolt, and through- | 


out it was sustained by the grossest merce- 
nary motives not in the remotest degree 
connected with any principle of human li- 
berty. 

As a proof of all this, he states that the 
Legislature of Coahuila and Texas, under 
the influence of bribery, granted to a com- 
pany of land speculators, composed of citi- 
zens from the United States, four hundred 
square leagues of the public lands. Scrip 
was then issued by the company for per- 
haps ten-fold the amount of the original 
grant, and sold to the unwary in different 
portions of this Union. By this means, a 


large number of people in this country ac-. 


| Texan 
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quired, as they supposed, a proprietory in- 
terest in the soil of Texas. Mexico, says 
the author of the letter, shocked by such 
palpable and wholesale fraud, pronounced 
the grant to be void. ‘Those who had an 
interest in the grant now saw that all was 
lost, unless the connection between Mexico 
and Texas could be dissolved, and the in- 
dependence of the latter established. But 
let the Doctor speak for himself. 


“ Texas indeed has been regarded as a prey for 
land speculators within its own borders and in the 
United States. ‘To show the scale on which this 
kind of plunder has been carried on, it may be 
stated, that the Legislature of Coahuila and Tex- 
as, in open violation of the laws of Mexico, were 
induced ‘by a company of land speculators, never 
distinctly known, to grant them, in consideration 
of twenty thousand dollars, the extent of four hun- 
dred square leagues of the publicland.* This 
transaction was disavowed, and the grant annulled, 
by the Mexican government, and led to the dis- 
persion of the legislqure, and the imprisonment 
of the governor, Vies. And yet this unauthor- 
ized, and perhaps corrupt grant of public lands 
formed the basis of new speculation and frauds. 
A new scrip was formed; and according to the 
best information we have been able to obtain, four 
hundred leagues became, in the hands of specula- 
tors, as many-thousands. The extent of these 
frauds is yet to be ascertained; for such is the 
blindness of cupidity, that ay thing which looks 
fair on paper, passes without scrutiny, for a land 
title in Texas.’ The indignation excited in the 
Mexican government by this enormous grant, and 
the attempt to seize the legislators who perpetrated 
it, were among the immediate excitements to the 
revolt. In consequence of these lawless proceed- 
ings, great numbers in this country and Texas 
have nominal titles to land, which can only be 
substantiated by setting aside the authority of the 
General Congress of Mexico, and are of conse- 
quence directly and strongly interested in severing 
this province from the Mexican confederacy. 
independence can alone legalize the 
mighty frauds of the land speculator. Texas must 
be wrested from the country to which she owes 
allegiance, that her soil may pass into the hands 
of cheating and cheated foreigners. We have 
here one explanation of the zeal, with which the 
Texan cause was embraced in the United States. 
From this country the great impulse has been 
given to the Texan revolution; and a principal 
motive has been, the unappeasable hunger for 
Texan land. An interest in that soil, whether 
real or fictitious, has been spread over our coun- 
try. . Thus ‘the general zeal for freedom’ which 
has stirred and armed so many of our citizens to 
fight for Texas, turns out to be a passion for un- 
righteous spoil.” 


Now ‘ mark how a plain tale’’ will put 
this straight. If the doctor had given him- 
self the trouble to examine the constitution 


* Another account says, 411 leagues for thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 
47 
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of Texas, he weeld have Me en salle no ne- | One of the g greatest grievances, in hee eyes 
cessity to ascribe to the grantees, under the of Texas, says the author of the letter, was 
law of Coahuila and Te ‘Xas, any agency, the change of the Mexican government from 
either in bringing about, or in sustaining the a federal to a central or consolidated form, 
cause of the revolution. The constitution ‘This, the Doctor would have us believe, 
expressly provides that this grant shall be was no cause at all. Let justice be done 
void.* Texas in this particular also. ‘I'he consti- 
By what system of reasoning can it be tution of Mexico, in the year 1824, when 
made to appear, that that company was at the first emigrants began to move to Texas, 
the bottom of all the disturbances which was federal, in the sense in which the term 
resulted in a new order of things as much is understood in the government of this 
opposed to their interest, and perhaps more Union. Whether the constitution of Mex- 
so, than the old? Will it be contended, ico was unfortunate, as Dr. Channing would 
that the grantees raised the storm, and after- seem to intimate, in conforming too much 
wards were not able to control it?) Should in this particular to our own, and that a cen- 
this be the answer, the reply is easy. tral form was better adapted to the condition 
The grant of the Legislature of the States of the empire, is a question which need not 
of Coahuila and ‘Texas, was always odious here be determined. It is sufficient to know, 
to the great mass of the people of the latter that the emigrants, who were principally 
State. It was not through their representa- from the United States, went inte the coun- 
tives that it was procured; for, in point of try underthe most solemn assurances which 
number and power, compared with those of Mexico could give, that they should live 
the State of Coahuila, they were but a drop under a government similar, in most respects, 
in the bucket. ‘The fractional existence, if, to the one they left behind them. 
I may be permitted the expression, of the| In this state of the case, they penetrated 
people of ‘Texas in the Legislature, which the untouched and boundless wilderness, 
disabled them from consulting their interest} where they suffered all the privations and 
in matters of the highest importance, was underwent all the dangers which attend the 
one of the grievances of which she long had _ settlement of every new country. If histo- 
reason to complain. So soon, however, as ry is entitled to any credit, no people ever 
this connection was dissolved, and Texas suffered more than the first settlers of Tex- 
had power to make her wishes known, she as. ‘The whole country was filled with 
declared, through her constitution, that the savages, who understood the fatal eonse- 
odious grant was void; expressing, in the quences of permitting the white man to get 
strongest manner possible, a total disclaimer | a foothold in their country. Contending 
of all participation in this enormous fraud. | for their homes, upon both sides, it was a 
The company, and those who claimed un- war of extermination. ‘The early history 
der them, were aware of the feelings with of Texas is a record of bloody butcheries, 
which their grant was regarded by the peo- of conflagrations, and scenes of all descrip- 
ple, and knew that they had even less to | tions, which my own feelings will not per- 
expect from the independence of ‘Texas, | mit me to dwell upon, or attempt to describe, 
than might be hoped for, in the course of even had I the power to do so. Mexico 
events, from Mexico herself. was too much taken up with difficulties at 
These men, who had an interest in the home, or was too indifferent to the fate of 
grant, could not then surely have taken the the emigrants, to afford them any assist- 
part in the revolution which Dr. Channing ance; and if she was liberal in the grant of 
has been pleased to ascribe to them. But lands to her colonists, every inch of it was 
the author of the letter goes further; and, earned by the risk they run to maintain it. 
to sustain the charge, that a corrupt spirit A league of land to each family was no com- 
of speculation was at the bottom of the re- pensation for the sufferings and exposures 
volt, alleges, that, in fact, Texas had not they underwent in the conquest of the coun- 
such grievances to complain of as would try. But all dangers were encountered and 
justify her in resorting to the remedy she privations oadured. i in the belief that the In- 
did for redress. dians, in time, must give back, when they 
7 ———~——— | might live in security, and enjoy their dear- 
1e section of the constitution is too long for 
insertion. ‘Those who are anxious to see it, can | bought and hard-earned possessions. As 
do so by reference. ‘this period was rapidly approaching, and 
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the colonist began to breathe easy, a cloud 

made its appearance in the political horizon, 

which spread and grew darker until its mut- 

tering thunders were heard over the plains 

of Texas. A party of disaffected and dis- 

appointed politicians in Mexico, with Bus- 

tamente at their head, sought to destroy the 

federal constitution, and erect a central gov- 

ernment upon its ruins, At this important 
crisis, Santa Anna appeared upon the thea- 

ter, and was hailed as the leader of the 

liberal party. ‘The people of ‘T'exas, alive 

to the vital importance of preserving invio- 

late tke federal constitution, flew to arms, 

and uniting with Santa Anna, then called 

the Liberator of Mexico, suceeeded in 

crushing these innovations upon their gov- 

ernment and rights. In the people of this 

country Santa Anna recognized the most 

devoted supporters of the constitution of 
Mexico, and the firmest advocates of human 

liberty itself. When he got into power, it 
was thought, from his previous history, that 
all things would go on well. But it seems, 

from the outset, he began to imagine some 

resemblance between his own situation and 

character, and that of Napoleon, which was: 
strengthened, and perhaps first suggested, 

by a comparison of his success in the civil 
war of ’32, with the 18th Brumair. 

When this thought once entered his mind, | 
it grew daily until it became the hight of 
his ambition, to carry out the resemblance, | 
which had been so auspiciously begun.— 
This singular discovery, which was ae 
ed to the Mexican himself, completely turn- | 
ed his brain, and in the extremity of weak-| 
ness and delusion, he turned his back upon | 
every principle which he professed had | 
governed him during the whole course of his | 
public life. Inch by inch, and little by lit- | 
tle, he encroached upon the liberties of the | 
people ; and concentrated in his own person | 
the power, which he had wrongfully taken | 
from others, until with one fell swoop he| 
swept from the earth, what remained of 
Mexican liberty. 

The federal constitution must now be put | 
down, and a consolidated government take | 
its place. In vain did the people of Texas | 
remonstrate, and exclaim against this viola- | 
tion of their rights. When their most re-| 
spectful petitions were treated as insults, and. 
they had nothing more to hope from the j jus- | 
tice of Santa Anna, they took up arms to| 
contend for precisely the same principles, | 
which drove them to the field once before. | 
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Will any one have the hardihood to say, 
that the people were right in going to war 
in defence of the federal constitution in 1832, 
under Santa Anna, and that they were wrong 
in 1836, in taking up arms against him when 
he attemped to destroy it? If the Mexican 
proved recreant to his principles, it is no 
reason the Texians should doso; neither is 
their conduct in 1832 justifiable, because he 
was with them, any more than it was crim- 
inal in 1836, because he was against them. 
The contest in both instances was for hu- 
man liberty, and it made no difference who 
were the actors. ‘The people were right in 
severing their connection with Mexico, 
when she ceased to respect their rights, and 
in doing so, they proved themselves the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims. 

In answer to all that, says the author of 
the letter to Henry Clay, although the fed- 
eral constitution was destroyed, and a con- 
solidated form substituted, it was done ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed by the con- 
stitution, and was sanctioned by the Mexi- 
can people. Very well. But how was all 
this brought about. Was it done in the 
spirit of the constitution? Santa Anna, as I 
had occasion to observe, gradually and art- 
fully gathered into his own person all the 


| powers of the government. in fact, if not in 


appearance, and when there was scarce any 
thing to resist him, effected by violence what 
he dared not submit to the suffrages 
of the people. He destroyed the con- 
stitution, and then called upon the peo- 
| ple-to approve the act. He well knew the 
difference, in this case, between doing a 
thing himself, and then asking the approval 
of the people to that which “they had not 
the power to refuse, and calling upon them 
in a constitutional way to do it themselves, 
Had the question been submitted to the Mex- 
ican people in the mode pointed out by the 


| constitution, they never would have given 


their assent to the change; and there can 
be no better evidence of the fact, than that 


| the man who brought it about, dared not 


submit it to their decision. 

After the constitution had been destroyed, 
after it had no longer an existence, how 
could any change be brought about in a con- 
'stitutional way? It is a solecism of the 
grossest kind to suppose it possible. ‘The 
whole truth of the matter then is, that Santa 
Anna placed himself in a situation to destroy 
the government, and with it, the liberties 
of his country, and when he had done se, , 
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hee salled upon the people to approve what 
he had done, *s they had not the power to 
better themselves. It is the case of a high- 
way robber who has taken from you your 
purse, and then asks permission to retain it 
when you have not the power to refuse. 

But all this mockery of form did not sa- 
tisfy the people of ‘Texas, who had been too 
well schooled in the true doctrines of civil 
liberty, to give up the substance for the sha- 
dow. ‘They knew of no principle of trans- 
position in the science of government, in a 
case where the people were to take the first 
step to bring about achange, that they could 
be made to take the last, ‘The subterfuge 
might answer among the weak degenerate 
Mexicans, but what would satisfy them, 
would answer for no one else. ** Mexico is not 
wise, Mexico is not skilled in human rights,” 
says Doctor Channing; and we are left to infer 
from all this that the people had a right to 
expect misgovernment, a right to expect that 
the federal constitution would not be respect- 
ed, and having gone to Texas with their 
eyes open, they had no reason to complain 
when the hour of their calamity came upon 
them. 

The world has yet to learn that imperfect 
civilization is any justification of the viola- 
tion of a solemn compact, for gross injus- 
tice and oppression. It has nothing to do 
with the question whether Mexico was skill- 
ed in the science of human rights, or not.— 
It was sufficient for the people of ‘Texas to 
know that certain relations existed between 
them and her, which she dared not violate, 
even under the plea that her civilization 
was imperfect. It would have sounded odd- 
ly to the leaders of the American revolu- 
tion, had it been answered, to their many 
petitions for redress, that England was un- 
skilled in human rights, and that they must 
suffer until, in the progress of ages, she im- 
nroved in her civilization and acquired new 
lights in the science of government. 

The people of Texas had acquired rights 
and property in the country; and when Mex- 
ico untertook to encroach upon both, and 
they had to choose between the triple alter- 
native, either to abandon the country, to 
wait until Mexico improved in her civiliza- 
tion, or resort to arms; it is not difficult to 
tell, from the blood that runs in their veins, 
what course they would pursue. Nothing 
on earth can be more certain than that from 
the moment that Santa Anna began to think 
of consolidated power, he regarded the 'Tex- 
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ians as the greatest obstacle t to > the leading 
objects of his ambition. The politicians, 
too, of Mexico, at last began to see the dan- 
gerous policy of permitting a people, so 
different in feelings, and so opposite in eve- 
ry thing, as the peuple of ‘Texas from those 
of Mexico, to get a foothold in the country, 
What made it still worse, the former were 
allied by ties of consanguinity and every 
other consideration which unite one people 
with another, with the inhabitants of the 
North, whom, from their geographical posi- 
tion, Mexico had reason to regard as her 
most dangerous enemy, in case of difficulty 
between the two nations. 

The light in which. Santa Anna viewed 
the people of ‘Texas, and the growing jeal- 
ousy of the nation generally, made them 
subjects of oppression, and created a settled 
determination on the part of Mexico to 
drive them out of the country. ‘The repre- 
sentative of ‘Texas in the general congress 
of the empire, was imprisoned under the 
false pretense, and which was known at the 
time to be such to the Mexican authorities, 
that he was a creator of sedition and distur- 
bance. Stephen F. Austin was a good man 
and a loyal subject, as is proven by the 
whole tenor of his life, and the people of 
Mexico were aware of the fact. But his 
imprisonment was nothing more than the 
commencement of aseries of acts of injustice 
and oppression, which had for some time 
been preparing for the people of Texas. 

Before any very serious difficulties had 
arisen between the two people, it is a fact 
well known to the Texians, that Almonte, 
an artful and accomplished intriguer, was 
sent into the country, to spy out their true 
condition, and acquire all such information 
as would be important in the great crisis 
which was hastening on. After his return, 
Santa Anna came out in his true colors, and 
meeting with just such resistance from ‘Tex- 
as as he both wished and expected, placed 
himself at the head of an army, which, as 
he thought, left no alternative to the people 
but expatriation or death. 

Now, such is the true statement of the 
case ; and it would have been impossible for 
Texas, even had she given the most unqual- 
ified submission to the oppression and ‘ im- 
perfect civilization of Mexico,”’ to avoid the 
alternative of renouncing her allegiance.— 
War was forced upon her, and she could 
not decline it, no matter what her wishes 
may have been at the time. Because there 











— 


are some, and perhaps many, who have es- 
poused the cause of ‘Texas from improper 
motives, and because a large part of her 
population is not altogether unexceptiona- 
ble, let it not be said that there was nothing 
but a spirit of criminal speculation at the 
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army. Had the battle been postponeda few 


days longer, there would have been no 
ground to say that the original citizens were 
opposed to the war, which was furnished to 
their enemies by their absence from the field 
on the 21st of May. 


bottom of all her difficulties with Mexico; | 


for such is not the case. 


Many other matters in this letter to Mr. | 


Clay, are worthy of notice, but I shall pass 
them all but one. 
fifty-seven original 'T'exians were in the bat- 


From the fact that only | 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Army, Navy, and Treasury, of Texas—Land- 
Laws—Government Scrip—Pecuniary Resources, 


tle of San Jacinto, the author draws an argu- | 


ment to prove that the citizens themselves 
were opposed to the war, which was got up 
and managed by hordes of speculators. A lit- 
tle light upon this branch of the subject 
would have been no disadvantage to the 
learned divine. ‘The army of ‘Texas at the 
Colorado was eighteen hundred strong.— 
When war became inevitable, the citizens 
flocked to that point, under the belief that 
the issue of battle would be tried there. No 
provision had been made for the removal of 
families, as no one supposed for a moment, 
that the enemy would be suffered to pene- 
trate further than this point into the interior. 
When General Houston disappointed the 
reasonable expectations of the whole coun- 
try, in this particular, and commenced re- 
treating, for reasons best known to himself, 
beyond the Brassos, it became a matter of 
absolute necessity that the citizens should 
leave the flying army, and make arrange- 
ments for the removal of their families.— 
None knew where the retreat would end, 
but all knew how important it was that the 
army of the republic should not get in ad- 
vance of the women and children. ‘Taken 
up with the sacred duties of husband and 
father, the old Texian was not, and could 
not be present on the memorable 21st of 
May, to show his devotion to the cause of 
the revolution. No set of men could be 
more eager for battle than they were upon 
the banks of the Colorado; and it is with 
them at this day, a subject of bitter invec- 
tive, and which will always remain the ‘ im- 
medicable vulnus,’’ between them and their 
general, that he withheld from them on that 
occasion the opportunity to battle. 

To show that this is not the spirit of brag- 
gadocio after danger has passed, I will state 
that most, or, at least, many of the citizens, 
after they had taken their families beyond 
the Sabine, or placed them elsewhere in 
security, retraced their steps to rejoin the 





As no report was ever made from any of 
the departments of government, during my 
stay in the country, it~ will be impossible 
for me to give the reader any thing more 
than a general view of the army, navy and 
treasury of ‘Texas. Why no reports were 
made from any of the bureaus, is difficult to 

/understand, unless we suppose that the offi- 
ces of the nation were in such confusion, 
_that it was impossible to tell any thing about 
them, or because policy required that their 
|true condition should be unknown. 
| At the commencement of the revolution, 
as we have already seen, a large number of 
foreigners rallied under the standard of 'Tex- 
|as; and it was principally through them,fow- 
|ing to circumstances explained in the pre- 
| vious chapter, that she succeeded in driving 
back her invaders. Out of the army of San 
Jacinto, and from volunteers who came to 
the country after the battle, a standing army 
|was created, which amounted, during the 
‘summer of 1837, to six or seven hundred 
‘men. As many of the men, and some of 
the officers, were not actuated by the most 
honorable motives, either in coming to the 
‘country, or in joining the army, mutiny, in- 
‘subordination, and difficulties of all kinds, 
/among one another, were the natural conse- 
‘quences. ‘The storm which had been ga- 
thering among such discordant elements, 
|'broke out during the summer. An officer, 
|high in command, who was esteemed for 
| his courage, and the services he had render- 
the country, but who, by a rigid adherence 
to military discipline, had incurred the dis- 
| pleasure of the soldiery, was assassinated 
Py some unknown hand while asleep in his 
/tent. Anonymous ‘letters were thrown in 
the way of the commander-in-chief, directing 
him to leave the encampment immediately, 
and which contained threats against his life, 
in case of refusal. 
From the exasperated state of the army, 
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it was thought pradent that General John- | 


son should retire until this feverish state of 
things had time to work off, and men be- 
came cool. But the indomitable spirit of 
the soldiery could not be kept within the 
bounds of the encampment, and sought an 
object on which to exert its fury in the go- 
vernment itself. By the constitution, all 
those who were in the country previous to 
the declaration of independence were to 
have a portion of land, as ‘a head right,”’ 
and which was entitled to a preference in 
location, when the land office should be 
opened, over all other claims. 

Most of the soldiers came in after that 
period, and as a matter of course, their 
claims upon the public domain would be 
postponed until others were satisfied. This 
preference in favor of those who, it was 
said, shared none of the sufferings and pri- 
vations of the war, over others, whose days 
and nights were spent in the tented field, was 
pronounced unjust, ungrateful, and oppres- 
sive. ‘Threats were openly mede that if 
Congress, then in session, did noi take some 
measures to repeal this odious part of the 
constitution, the soldiery would march in a 
body to the seat of government, and take 
the remedy into their own hands. 

When things came to this extremity, and 
greater danger was to be apprehended from 
the army of ‘Texas, than from Mexico her- 
self, the executive commenced reducing it 
gradually by furlough until the whole force 
of the country did not exceed two hundred 
men. Such is the state of things at this day, 
and such is the whole force that Texas is 
able to bring into the field in case of inva- 
sion, without calling upon the militia of the 
country. ‘The time has gone by for Texas 
to expect volunteers from the United States. 
Of those who had gone already, many died 
and nearly all were disappointed. Those 
who went from motives of gain, found their 
bounty land of little or no value, and the 
government scrip little better than trash 
Such as went from an ambition to distin- 
guish themselves, and fill high places, found 
the field too circumscribed for the first and 
too many candidates for the latter. The 
spirit of disappointment with which many 
of these men left the country, has made itself 
felt among their countrymen at home, and 
must act as a powerful sedative in quieting | 
the spirit of adventure. Besides, the romance 


| 
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measure subsided. She must hereafter al 
principally within herself for the means of 
her protection. What her militia will 
amount to on the day of battle, I have no 
means to ascertain, unless the number that 
rallied upon the Colorado, which did not 
exceed one thousand, may be taken asa 
criterion. ‘Io be sure a much larger force 
than this might be brought into the field, if 
all would rally in time of danger, but histo- 
ry has proven that even in ‘Texas every man 
is nota hero. What remained of the ‘Texas 
navy was completely annihilated during the 
storm, which desolated nearly the whole 
southerr. coast. Efforts have been and are 
making to rebuild it, but I should think with 
but little hope of success under the present 
condition of the treasury. 

Such is the physical condition of ‘Texas 
to resist invasion. What are her financial 
resources to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the civil list, and to clothe and feed an army 
in the field, no matter from what source it 
is derived ? 

This is a question more easily asked than 
answered. Heretofore her means to meet 
all such demands upon her, were derived 
from loans, donations, the sale of public 
lands, and scrip for the redemption of which, 
the faith of the government is pledged. If 
repeated attempts, and as repeated failures, 
are any proof that it has become extremely 
difficult, to say the least, for Texas to borrow 
money, lam sure she has had enough of 
that kind of evidence in the experience of 
the last year. ‘The reason I do not pretend 
to assign, yet such is the fact. ‘The sources 


of bense olence, which once ran freely, are 


now nearly dried up. 


Whether they will 
again break out with their original fresh- 
ness in an hour of great distress, I will not 
pretend to say. But the public domain has 
been and is still regarded: as the principal 
source of revenue. A number of agencies 
were established in different parts of the 


. | United States, to sell the land scrip of the 


government at the moderate sum of fifty 
cents an acre. What amount has been 
sold or what sums have been realized from 
this source, I cannot pretend to say, as no 
‘report upon the subject has yet been made. 
A eall, however, was made by the last con- 
‘gress on the executive for information on 
| this important branch of the revenue. But 
‘I do know that the government has charged 


which was once associated with the name | many of her agents with fraud, and that the 


of Texas ard her struggle, has in a great purchasers of scrip have in many instances 
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retorted the same charge against the govern- 
ment. ‘They complain that they were given 
to understand when they paid their money, 
that they stood upon the same footing with 
the mostf{avored, when the land office should 
be opened. When they learned that their 
rights were postponed to another class of 
claims, which it was understood would 
cover the best parts of the country, many 
lost confidence in the government, which 
could practice such deception. Whatever 
may be the fact, I never could be persuaded 
that the government in this matter intended 
to commit fraud. ‘The last congress put an 
end to the commissions of all her agents in 
the United States, and raised the price of 
lands to one dollar and fifty cents an acre. 
What was intended by raising the price 
three-fold, would be difficult to tell unless it 
was to put a stop to all sales in future. But 
what will hereafter mainly interfere with 
the sale of land scrip, at any price, is the 
belief that claims already exist upon the 


public lands to such an extent as will take: 


up all that is worth possessing. ‘There is 
certainly much truth in this opinion. All 
the different kinds of land claims, including 


head rights, soldiers’ discharges and govern- | 
ment scrip, cannot amount to less than twen- | 
The whole is probably | 


ty millions of acres. 
much more. When we keep in mind the 
fact, that a very large portion of the best 


the revolution, and that the timber, an in- 
dispensable requisite, at least in my opinion, 
is almost entirely confined to the streams, 
I cannot withhold my assent from the grow- 
ing belief, that when ‘T'exas has satisfied 
what claims exist against her, she will have 
but little left of much value. 

Another means employed by the gov- 
ernment to cover her expenditures, was the | 
creation of money scrip. ‘This scrip was | 
held in such poor repute that it depreciated | 
as low as ninety per cent, and never in any | 
instance, so far as it fell under my observa- | 
tion, brought more than twenty -five dollars | 
in the hundred. It was a great subject of | 
complaint with the holders of this paper, | 
that it would not be received at the custom | 
house in payment of duties. In order to | 
quiet the public mind, an effort was made by | 
congress to raise the value of such scrip, by | | 
making ita funded debt, the interest to be | 
paid annually until the principal was liqui- | 
dated. 


The government was owner of some real 
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estate whieh it was cnioned would readily 
sell at a high price. A law was passed di- 
recting a sale, with the proviso that the pur- 
chaser should pay down a portion of the 
purchase money, which should be applied 
to the interest of the funded debt. A por- 
tion of the remainder was to be applied in 
the same way, until the goverment had the 
means of liquidating the whole amount.— 
Such I believe is the substance of the law, 
as I derived my information from members 
of congress. ‘The result was that the fund- 
ed scrip rose rapidly. Admitting that this 
expedient is practicable, still it falls far short 
of affording any great relief to the impover- 
ished treasury of the nation. It may serve 
to relieve ‘Texas for a time against the pres- 
sure of existing debts, but never can be of 
any service in a prospective point of view. 
The principal source to which the gov- 
ernment must look for its means of support 
hereafter, is the duty u»0n importations.— 
What amount of revenue may be expected 
from this source I have not the means of 
knowing, but will hazard the opinion, that 
it will not cover the expenses of the civil 
list for some years to come. 

A post-office department cannot be said 
to exist in ‘Texas much beyond the name. 
Mails, during the summer, were carried on 
horse-back between several of the most im- 


| port points in the republic ; but even these, 
land was taken up by the firstsettlers before | 


from late accounts, have been discontinued 
for want of the proper support. 


—sa-— 


THE SILVER HAIR. 


“ Try cheek— it is pale, my mother, 
And the light of thine eye is dim,” 


THERE sat beside a sleeping babe, 
A mother, fond and young ; 

















































And a fitful shade o’er her features played, 
As from tender memories flung. 


For a murmur, blent with summer breath 
Of breezy sigh and song, 

Fell softly round, bearing still the sound 
Of seasons, parted long. 


But a voice has broke the silver chain, 
That thus, to other days 

Had borne her back o’er life’s young track,— 
A letter waits her gaze. 


A letter! Ha! thatmark and hand— 
How all her soul is stirr’d ! 

And that broken chain is link’d again, 
As by some wizard word. 
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A mother’s hand hath press’d that seal, 
And traced that name and line; 

And, with deep’ning dye, her eager eye 
Drinks in each well known sign. 


The very fold of that seal’d sheet, 
To her, hath familiar spell— 

What true hearts keep on their records deep, 
The memory may hold well. 


And melting chords of tender thought, 
Each magic token woke ; 

While, by fingers shook as with palsy took, 
The silent seal is broke. 


The seal is broke, and—oh ! the gush 
From that fount; a woman’s heart, 
In whose only flow, of all tides below, 

No impure drop hath part. 


Swift tears fell o’er those words of love, 
But not for grief they flow’d ; 

Foi, through those showers, as of April hours, 
Glad smiles all brightly glow’d. 


But now she turns another page, 
And there, within the fold— 

Go, wealth, and hide thy gifts of pride, 
Thou hast but gems and gold! 


Within that precious fold there lay 
A coil of smooth dark hair ; 

And well she knew, with quick feeling true, 
Whose was the tress so rare. 


For oft, while pillow’d on the breast, 
That hair, with wavy grace, 

Had softly stray’d, like a leaflet’s shade, 
Over her baby face. 


And gazing up into eyes of love, 
Soft, meek, maternal eyes, 

That, like skies of night, shed down a light, 
Full of sweet mysteries, 


How oft that tress, though then it wore 
Perhaps a glossier shade, 

She had fondly wound her fingers round, 
As o’er her cheek it stray’d. 


Oh! sacred tress! Well may she gaze— 
That daughter fond and true,— 

On its shining fold, as o’er her roll’d 
Memory’s strong floods anew. 


Wag tS her lips she press’d its rings, 
And then their coil unwound ; 
And, with steadfast eye, gazed silently, 
In intense feeling bound. 


But tears—fresh tears, that deep gaze dimm’d, 
Tears, like a torrent’s rush ; 
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And the smile is fled, that so lately shed 
Light through their pearly gush, 


What sudden fount of bitter flow 
Was welling in that flood ? 

What unseen chord, in her soul was jarr’d, 
Troubling its softer mood ? 


Amid that lock’s dark-shadow’d hues, 
Where still her gaze was bent, 

One silver hair, gleaming softly there, 
Was in pale beauty blent. 


And there was fix’d her earnest eye, 
On that pure thread of white, 

While deep’ning thought her spirit wrought 
To sorrow’s sweeping might. 


And bursting words—words ! what are they 
Nature’s strong gush to tell?— 

Broke from her heart. In what feeble part, 
Of all its passionate swell ? 


My blessed mother ! has stern age 
Thus marked thy sacred head ? 

Have years, cold years, since our parting tears, 
So all remorseless fled ? 


Cold, feeble age! And from thy brow 
The glory, then, must fade ; 

And pale decay, quenching life’s ray, 
On thy whole frame be laid ; 


Thine honor’d form, from all its pride, 
In feebleness be bow’d, 

And even the mind, whose light is shrined, 
Dimm’d with time’s gathering cloud. 


And thy feeble step shall ask support— 
Thy step!—and I am here, 

Thy child; and thou, with sunken brow, 
With none to watch thee, near. 


I press glad kisses on rosy lips , 
I joy in love’s soft light: 

Thou—thou art left, of the last one reft, 
Who could cheer thine hour of night. 


Oh mother! mother! far more dear 
Thou wouldst be to me now, 

Than when the flush of life’s brightest gush 
Was mantling to thy brow. 


Thy voice of age would, o’er my soul, f 
Have deeper, dearer power, 
Than when it pour’d, as from some rich chord, 
"In thy “life’s noontide hour.” 


And thy stricken frame should wear a spell, 
Not worn in thine hour of pride. 
Mother, all vain is earth’s strongest chain, 
To keep me from thy side. 
J. L. D. 


Vevay: la, 
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REMINISCENCES OF A LADY. 


NUMBER SIX: AGNES. 
CHAPTER I. 


« Ay, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long. Bryant. 


“ Kneel, and the vow thou breathest there, 

At that lone hour, sha!) float on high— 

Spirits of light shall bless thy prayer, 

The dead, the crowned, shall greet thy sigh.” —Anon. 


Tue last rays of the sun were gilding) 


the spires of a neighboring church at the 
close of a lovely day in June. In a small 


house in the suburbs of Philadelphia, in a) 


room of very small dimensions, but ex- 


quisite neatness, there lay upon a bed of) 


suffering, an invalid in the last stage of con- 
sumption. ‘The cough had left her, and 
the deep hectic upon her wan and faded 


cheek, gave evident signs of the approaching | 


steps of the mighty conqueror. Who has 
not seen the fatal ravages of consumption? 
who has not witnessed the slow, sure steps 
with which it strides into the very seat of 
health and beauty ? 
how beautifully, does it lay its remorseless 
hand upon its victim. Even while destroy- 
ing the very fountain of life, how wonder- 
fully brilliant does it make the eye, how 
delicately does it paint the cheek. Alas!) 
that it should 


‘Like mouldering wood, owe to decay alone, its won- 
derous lustre.” 


The person upon whom death had set its | 
seal, was young in years. Beauty had not 
been hers; but she bore traces in her coun-, 
tanance of that mind which made her even 
now more an object of interest, than either 
health or beauty could have done. Beside 


her stood a young girl who, but for the| 
slight difference in their ages, would have | 


been taken for her daughter; not that there 


was any resemblance in the marked and/| 


How heavily, and yet. 
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in the bed clothes, asl asliead convulsively. 
The distressed countenance of the patient 
showed how much she was affected, and 
laying her hand on the head of Agnes, she 
said with much tenderness—** My dearest 
child, you distress me. I do not urge you 
to marry Mr. Mason, I only advise you. 
If you have an aversion to him, or if there 
is any exceptionable trait in his character, 
with which I am unacquainted, that renders 
him unworthy of your esteem, do not give 
him your hand. But, Agnes,’’ and here 
her voice trembled with agitation, ** Agnes, 
my child, have you considered how lonely 
you will be when I am gone. Who will 
protect and cherish you? You, so idolized 
and petted—how can you buffet with the 
world? ”’ 

‘*Oh, mother, mother! it is not for myself 
I care—it is for Mary that I fear. I can 
work, I can do anything, but what will be- 
come of her,’’ and again she sobbed aloud. 

‘‘ Agnes,’ said her mother, solemly— 
‘‘ Aones, do not marry on my child’s ac- 
count. I have passed weary days, and 
sleepless nights, dwelling on ‘the probable 
fate of my little orphan. I have wished 
that it had pleased our heavenly Parent to 
lay his hand on her innocent head, and eall 
her to himself. Yes, Agnes! I could have 
borne to see her a corpse beside me—to 
| have looked on her young face, and received 
no answering look—to have heard the 
heavy earth close above her, but shrink to 
| leave her in this cold and heartless world, 
alone and unprotected; for, Agnes, with all 
your love for her, you cannot protect her 
from the insults of the unfeeling crowd. I 
have told you, Agnes, how I have dwelt in 
anguish on her future fate, but believe me, 
the idea of your becoming a sacrifice for 
_her sake has never entered my mind. If 
you can marry Mr. Mason, it will be of ad- 
| vantage to yourself, and in this light only 
refuse or accept him.” 

There was a silence of some minutes: 





pointed features of the elder, to the almost, then Agnes, raising herself, and standing so 


perfect contour of the younger; but the af-| 
fectionate solicitude and anxiety depicted in 


her young face, seemed only to proceed from 


that the setting sun shone full upon her, giv- 
ing an indescribable air of spirituality to her 
appearance, said in a firm and resolute tone, 


that of the fondest child, for a suffering and, «« Mother, I have no particular dislike to Mr. 


dying parent. 
“* Agnes, my child,”’ 
bly, ** have you decided?”’ 


The color went and came alternately, in come his wife.” 


the face of Agnes, at these words, and at , 


said the patient, fee-| not /ove him. 


length, unable to speak, she burried her face | self a woman. 


| Mason; I respect and esteem him, but do 
I will tell him so, and if he 
will take me on these conditions, I will be- 
An hour before, Agnes 
Loraine was a child, and now she felt her- 
She resolved, let the sacri- 
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fice be what it might, to make a home, and | he grasped the hand of her husband, which 
ensure a protector for her little step-sister. | was hastily, and at the same moment, ex- 

‘* Mother,”’ said she, energetically, as she | tended to him. ‘ William Seton!” « My 
knelt beside the bed: ‘¢ Mother, hear me | dear fellow !’’ exclaimed they in one breath, 
vow, that come weal or woe, in prosperity, ‘*‘ Come immediately to my house,” said 
or adversity, in sickness or in health, I will| Mr. Mason, when the usual ceremony of 
devote myself to your child. I will, to the | introduction had passed between his friend 
best of my endeavors, be to her what you | and his wife. ‘* When did you come, and 
have been to me. She shall in all respects | where are you going?” 
share my happiness, and be shielded from; ‘‘I came this morning, and leave to-mor- 
myreverses. CanI promise more? Tell me, row for the South.” 
my dearest mother, my kind, indulgent | ‘‘Leave to-morrow! why, my dear fel- 
friend! A whole life devoted to gratitude | low, you must stay a week, a month, a year 
can scarcely repay what I owe you.” if you can!” 

‘¢ God bless and protect you,’’ was allthe| ‘*’Thank you,” replied Seton, laughing; 
other could reply, as she laid her hand upon | ‘but it is impossible; important business 
the head of Agnes, and breathed a fervent, | calls me South; and I fear, too, the longer 
silent prayer to heaven. I stay, the more difficult it will be to leave 
your pleasant city.” 

‘* Well, I am glad you happened to come 
CHAPTER Il. this day, of all others,”’ said Mr. Mason to 

= 5 his friend, as they sat at dinner that day.— 

Left all the mid of males ae” io Mrs. Wilson press private concert this 
And made each charm of polished courts agree evening, and, I assure you, it will be a treat, 
With candid truth’s simplicity ‘for some of the best vocalists I ever heard, 
And uncorrupted innocence.” —Lyttelton, have volunteered their services. It is fora 

“ How light was thy heart till love’s witchery came, benevolent purpose, and being something 
Like the wind of the south o’era summer lute blowing, new, many young ladies, whose mamas 
And hushed all its music, and withered its gt would shrink atthe idea of exhibiting them, 
ers | are to exert their musical powers. So you 

‘‘Have you written to Mary to-day,” | will have a fine opportunity of losing your 
said Mr. Mason to his wife, as that lady | heart.” 
entered the room prepared for walking. | ‘J see matrimony has not diminished 

‘“«T have,”’ said she, ‘and have left room | your passion for music.” 
for you to write a postscript,as I know she, ‘‘ Not in the least. How could I, when 
prizes the least word from you. I feel-a my wife has such means of keeping italive. 
little jealous of her affection for you; I real- | But you shall not hear her until to-night, as 
ly believe she would rather receive a letter | she is to be one of the performers.” 
from you than from me.” |. *'Then, of course, I shall lose my heart,” 

‘“You love to flatter, Agnes,’ returned said Seton, looking at Agnes with the ad- 
Mr. Mason; ‘however, I suppose Mary miration her youthful and blooming coun- 
loves to get letters from home, let them tenance always inspired. 
come from whom they may. She is adear ‘The rooms of Mrs. Wilson were resplend- 
little girl, and I heartily wish her school- ent with.light and beauty. A temporary 
days were over. stage was erected in the back parlor, upon 

‘« That is wishing me very old,”’ said his _ which the performers appeared as they sang, 
wife, playfully. ‘* But come, I have a great and again retired to give place to the next. 
deal of shopping to do.” Agnes was the last who sang. At first she 

They went out of one store into another was so overwhelmed with timidity and em- 
with a rapidity quite astonishing to those barrassment, that she felt unable to proceed ; 
who are uninitiated in the mystical business she almost regretted that, to gratify her hus- 
of shopping. At length the ‘purchase being band, she had consented to sing. But as 
done for the day, they proceed down Chest- she thought of what she owed him, she be- 
nut street, when they met a young man of came more self-possessed, and, exerting 
extremely handsome appearance. Agnes herself to the utmost, she surpassed even 
had noticed him, and was about to remark her own expectations. The song was 
upon him, when stepping hastily forward | Campbell’s beautiful one of the ‘* Exile of 
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Erin,”’ to which she did full justice. As| 
her face lighted up with the sentiment of 
the song, and her exquisite figure showed | 
to advantage upon the elev ated situation 
in which she stood, Seton gazed upon her 
as if for the first time. His heart beat quick | 
with suppressed emotion, and he became 
totally unconscious of the existence of any 
other beings but himself and the sweet min- 
strel. 

There she ‘stood, the same, yet not the | 
same Agnes who, four years before, had 
been the sole nurse and attendant~of her 
dying stepmother. To whom does not four 
years bring its changes?’ Who are there, 
upon looking back four short years, cannot 
feel that time has changed their feelings 
and their situations ? Four years had brought | 
many changes to Agnes. She was no longer | 
achild. Intercourse with the world had re- 
fined and improved, without coutaminating, 
her mind and manners. Flattery and ad- 
miration had not affected her affectionate 
heart, or altered the winning grace of her | 
simple, unassamed manners. Esteem for 
her husband, had grown into sincere affec- | 
tion, which, although (as he was much old- | 
er than herself) it might partake more of 
filial than conjugal love, was nevertheless | 
pure and disinterested. He fully deserved | 
her affection; he had proved a devoted hus- | 
band to her, and a father to the little Mary. | 

When the song was ended, and the last | 
pathetic strains of “Erin go bragh’’ had 
died away upon the ear, Seton was aroused | 
from his trance by Mr. Mason clapping him | 
upon the shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Well, what do 
you think of my wife’s singing?’’ Seton 
almost recoiled at the touch of his friend, 
eonscious, for the first time, of the feelings 
of passionate love, with which he had been 
regarding his wife. 

‘¢You do not answer. 
mire her style ?”’ 

“If I do not speak, it is because I have | 
not words to express my deep, my passion- | 
ate admiration.”’ 

When William Seton returned to his room 
that night, his brain seemed on fire. In 
vain did he endeavor to banish the form of 
Agnes from his thoughts: in vain did he 
recall the thoughts of the guilt of loving the | 
wife of his friend—a woman bound irrevo- 
cably to another—of the hopelessness of his 
passion—of the sin which he was commit- 
ting. In vain did these convictions press 
upon his mind. Stronger than any of these, 





Do you not ad-| 
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came the thoughts of her beauty, her voice, 
her very se/f. But Seton was accustomed 
to control himself, and, notwithstanding the 
urgings of his friend, his own inclinations, 
and even the solicitations of Agnes, he. tore 
himself away. He took his leave, and to 
Agnes he appeared but as the passing visiter, 


/whom she might or might not ever again 


‘To her, the event was but the occur- 
‘To Seton, it was am efa, 
upon which turned the most eventful period 
of his life: an event, that time nor absence 


see. 


| ever effaced the memory of}; an event, upon 
| which hung his future destiny. 





CHAPTER IIt. 


“ °T was not the air, ’twas not the words, 
But that deep magic in the chords 
And in the lips, that gave such power 
As Music knew not till that hour.”—Moore. 


Two years after the above occurrences, 
William Seton was again in Philadelphia. 
As he walked up Chestnut-street, he seemed 
to look for Agnes again to approach. He 
recollected, as if it were but yesterday, the 
expression of surprise and pleasure she had 
exhibited when her husband recognised in 
him an old friend. ‘That husband was now 
in his grave; his wife a penniless widow. 
Seton had heard of Mr. Mason’s death, 
which took place a year previous; but it 
was not until now, that he was aware of his 
bankruptcy, and that Agnes, the secret idol 
of his thoughts, the woman for whom he 
would have sacrificed everything, was now 
perhaps poor and friendless. He hastened 
to offer her the heart which she had long 
possessed, to lay at her feet the wealth that 
successful business had increased, but which, 
without her, now that she was free, appear- 
ed to him valueless. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that he endeavored to find her abode; 
her old friends and acquaintances could give 
him no clue; they only knew that she had 
left the city with Mary, without telling her 
destination. Seton thought it probable that 
she had procured a situation as music teach- 
er in some school, and directed his inquiries 
particularly in this quarter. He was inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of his object; he left 
no means untried; butinvain. At the end 
of three months’ constant search, he was no 
nearer the desired result than before. His 
fruitless endeavors at length wore upon his 
nervous system to such a degree, that quiet 
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was absolutely necessary for the preserv fen | 
tion of his life; his health and spirits were 
suffering from ‘hope deferred,” which 
truly ‘‘ maketh the heart sick.”’ 
He was in New- York, when, contrary to 

his wont of late, he determined to seek 
change of scene and thought in the theater. 
After the tragedy, he looked attentiv ely 
among the female faces in the boxes, in 
hopes of meeting the ‘ one loved face,”’ but, 
as usual, without success. The curtain was 
raised, and Mrs. Reynolds, a celebrated 
ballad singer, who was attracting crowds 
nightly at the Park Theater, made her ap- 
pearance. The shouts of rapturous ap- 
plause that greeted her, and which rung 
again and again throughout the building, 
were unheeded by Seton; he heard them 
not; for there, upon the boards of a public 
theater, the gaze of hundreds fastened upon 
her, stood the long-loved, the long-sought 
Agnes. He almost doubted the evidence of 
his senses; but there were the same lovely 
features that were so indelibly fixed in his 
memory. But even had these been want- 
ing, there arose that clear, silvery voice, 
which he could have distinguished among a 
choir of all others; that voice, whose tones | 
had vibrated continually in the inmost re- 
cesses of his heart, making melody that time 
could never mar. Yet how sadly had sor- 
row altered that joyous creature! Where 
was that ever-dancing eye, speaking every 
emotion of that innocent and light heart? 
Where were the roses that had dwelt on 
the dimpled cheek? Where was the open 
brow, radiant with joy and gladness ?—the 
fair hair, which gave such a sweet childlike 
expression to 
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“ Her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart.” 

















That eye was now sad; the cheek was 
pale ; sorrow was written on the pensive 
brow; and the hair now bespoke, in its 
simple arrangement, the unambitious spirit 
of its owner. The voice, too, that used | 
only to fall upon the ear of admiring sl | 
partial friends, was now the theme of news- 
paper paragraphs, and listened to only by 
gaping crowds or fastidious critics. 

The song was finished, and her exit mate ; 
but the audience were not satisfied. She 
again appeared, and, waving the orchestra 
to be silent, she sang with a pathos that 
cannot be described, the following simple |i 
song : 
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“ You think I have a merry heart, 

Because my songs are gay ; 

But, oh! they all were taught to me, 
By friends now far away : 

The bird retains his silver note, 
‘Though bondage chain his wing ; 

His song is not a happy one— 
I’m saddest when I sing ! 


I heard them first in that sweet home, 
I never more shall see, 

And now each song of joy has got 
A plaintive turn for me ! 

Alas! ’tis vain, in winter time, 
To mock the songs of spring, 

Each note recalls some wither’d leaf— 
I’m saddest when I sing! 


Of all the friends I used to love, 
My harp remains alone; 

Its faithful voice still seems to be 
An echo of my own. 

My tears, when I bend over it, 
Will fall upon its string ; 

Yet those who hear me, little think 
I’m saddest when I sing.” 


The next day Seton, following the diree- 


tion of the manager of the theater, knocked 
at a small two-story dwelling, in Broome 
street. 
ly female, who, upon the inquiry if he could 
see Mrs. Reynolds, ushered Seton in a small 


The door was opened by. an elder- 


|parlor. ‘The room was neatly furnished, 


|with what appeared the remains of former 


elegance. ‘The piano was open, and mu- 
sic seattered about it, as if the musician had 
lately occupied it; books and sewing indi- 
cated feminine oecupations, which relieved 
Seton of a heavy fear that Agnes had chang- 
ed in her opinions and habits, as a stage life 
can be little suited to the discharge of wo- 
manly duties. He had scarcely time to calm 
his turbulent thoughts, when Agnes entered. 
She looked at him a moment, speechless 
with emotion, and fell fainting in-his arms. 
After the death of her husband, and the 
settlement of his estate, Agnes found her- 
self without the means of supporting Mary 
and herself, without strenuous exertions.— 
She left Philadelphia, where everything re- 
minded her of former days, and went to 
New-York. She endeavored to get music 
scholars, but, alone and friendless, she saw 
week after week depart, without any hope 
of success. Her promise to her mother 
w eighed heavily upon her, and, despairing 
of gaining a livelihood, she applied to the 
manager of the Park theater. She made a 
successful debut, under the assumed name 
of Reynolds. She placed Mary at board- 
ing school, who little knew the sacrifice 
her sister was making for her benefit: nor 
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did she, till in after years, w hen einen tne | Such was Rome in the reign of her sixth 
sought her, let what might happen, never Augustus. And there she lay in the mellow 
to enter upon the stage for a livelihood. moonlight, a vast sea of splendor, undula- 
Agnes became the wife of Seton, and in ting in gigantic waves, which threw their 
sombre shades in broad, dense masses over 
“ The sweet sympathy, : : Es 
The silver link, the silken tie, its marbled surface. Silence brooded over 
Which heart to heart, and miné to mind, it. Not the faintest murmur was berne on 
In body and in soul, can bind,” | the evening breeze up to the spot where 
she felt a happiness that she never knew, | 8tood the young patrician. 
even in younger years. They leftthe places And can this, thought he, be the work of 
that had witnessed their sorrows, and on human hands? What mighty changes have 
the quiet banks of the Hudson, their lives transpired sincé our great ancestor first 
pass in peace and happiness. ‘The only cir- constructed that straw- thatched cottage which” 
cumstance that has disturbed the even tenor, OUT filial care has still preserved ! Alba, Et- 
of their way, was the late marriage of my Tra, Latium, his ancient enemies, have long 
schoolmate Mary Lorain. since become the heritage of his descendants. 
A. 8. v. y, | Carthage has bowed in servile dependence 
to our yoke, Nilus pours his yellow waters 
‘to enrich our coffers, and the far fields of 
Palestine yield their golden harvest only to 
| administer to our luxury. Our eagles soar 
°Twas midnight in Rome. A youth in every clime. O divine Apollo! Thou 
whose purple-bordered toga showed him to alone canst predict our future destiny.— 
be of patrician blood, stood on one of the Grant me to know the fate of Rome, and an 
terraces which adorned the hill of the capi- hundred heeatombs shall smoke on their al- 
tol, and gazed on the sleeping city. Well tars, a thousand sestertia shall enrich thy 
might he gaze! for the bright moon which’ shrine. 
shone clear and full above him, never look-| A voice more musical than mortal tongue 
ed down on afairer or anobler vision. ‘The might utter, breathed upon the hushed air of 
Forum lay spread beneath him. The pil-| night. ‘*Son of Vespasian,”’ itsaid, ‘ thy 
lared porticoes which formed its enclosure, prayer is heard. Look forth again.”” The 
stretched away in long colonades, till their youth, awe struck at the presence of the 
lines became blended with the dark shadows God, obeyed. But how was the scene 
of the distant Palatine. On the one hand, changed. Huge mountain masses of mist 
rose the Flavian Amphitheater, that broad gathered swiftly over the wide expanse, and 
arena whose sands were, in after times, so enveloped all beneath in impenetrable gloom. 
often stained with christian blood ; and on The very spot where he stood seemed to 
the other, lay the Golden House of Nero,— melt away till he was left standing on a sin- 
itself alone a city of palaces. Rows of gle slab amid a vast and shapeless ruin. 
stately elms, whose luxuriant foliage seemed Slowly her clouds rolled away on either 
softened into dense masses of verdure, mark- side, and revealed to his wondering gaze, 
ed the direction of those streets through Rome, as it appears in the nineteenth cen- 
which successful generals were conducted tury. 
on the day oftriumph. The Pariancolumns T'was sunset. 
of many a fane gleamed in the radiance re- 
flected from their polished shafts. Here a 
gushing fountain sent up its silvery spray, 
lulling the ear with soft and soothing har- 
mony; and there a tall obelisk upreared its 
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THE LESSON OF HISTORY. 


But the.calm beauty of 
the summer sky seemed _ painted forth as if 
in mockery of the ravaged scene below.— 
The wide suburb, whose groves and vine- 
yards once smiled in the sloping light of 


evening, was become a dreary waste, over 
lofty spire far into the clear air of heaven, which hung the deadly malaria, poisoning 


the mournful monument of Egypt’s fallen the air and drying up the very sources of 
grandeur. Palaces, whose proud facades: life. Where was Rome? Where were her 
bespoke the wealth and luxury of their mas- temples, her baths, her palaces ?. The youth 
ters, gardens which filled the dewy air with looked for them in vain; for desolation had 
fragrance, and temples, worthy of the gods, stalked over them. A few only remained, 
whose statues they displayed, lay mingled shattered and mutilated, the sad remnants of 
in boundless profusion. | other days, Here a group of columns, tot- 
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sufficed to mark the spot where once rose a 
consecrated dome; and there a rifted statue 
threatened hourly to be added to the wreck 
which everywhere was heaped around it. 
The Coliseum still lifted its massive walls 
in lone and mournful grandeur, though its 
mossgrown butresses and deserted corridors 
told but faintly of its former magnificence. 
Instead of the proud, tall Roman, the con- 
queror of the world, who had once in the 
majesty of freedom trod the streets of his 
imperial home, there now crept along a fee- 
ble and effeminate race of slaves; and in the 
temples of her ancient gods were heard the 
mummeries of a strange and unintelligible 
superstition. ‘The youth mused on the 
scene of desolation. Mustit, thought he, be 
ever thus? Must every nation calmly await 


decay, till it sink at last into the grave of 


tory of the past? ‘Tell me, voice divine! can 
nothing preserve a people from this common 
fate? Is there nothing which can ensure 
them permanence ? 

His voice broke the charm. The vision 
melted away and left him standing, as before, 
in the vestibule of his paternal-palace. But 
his question was unanswered. Eagerly he 
strained to catch the softest whisper that 
might float in the evening air. But there 
came no sound. 
answer him. He can be answered only by 
the precepts of one who taught as never 
man taught, by the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


ernment of this new Western Republic.— 
. Countrymen! Let us cherish them, for they 
alone will prove the egis of our National 


Immortality. 
G. W. P. 
Cincinnati: Ohio. 


—>_— 
HABIT. 


We are so wonderfully formed, that, 
whilst we are creatures vehemently desi- 
rous of novelty, we are as strongly attached 
to habit and custom. But it is the nature 
of things which hold us by custom, to af- 
fect us very little whilst we are in posses- 
sion of them, but strongly when they are 
absent.— Burke. 
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tering on their mouldered pedestals, hardly | 


its destiny, hopeless of immortality ? Must | 
it ripen from infancy to mature age, and then | 


oblivion, to be remembered only in the his- | 


Heathen oracle could not | 


* 
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INSCRIBED TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


Sweet Cuixp! the reflections of light from thee Winging 
Come purity-fraught to my mind as I gaze; 

To my bosom a sense of that innocence bringing, 
Now lost, sadly lost, with my youth’s sunny days! 


Oh could I, again to that pure state returning, 
Be what thou art now, but I never can be, 

I would yield every hope that before me is burning, 
And gain by becoming a brother to thee ! 


Thy innocenee comes o’er the great deep of feeling, 
A spirit of blessing, its impress to leave ! 

And would that I might the emotions now stealing, 
For others, with language expressively weave. 


Life’s sun seems to turn in its dial, and place me 
Amidst the loved scenes of my childhood again ; ‘ 
But in vain would I hide from the phantoms that chase 
me— 
Age bears with it knowledge those walks to profane ! 


Thou hast called up around me, in freshness and beauty, 
The bright days of youth, to be lived o’er again ; 
| With fond recollections of friendship and duty, 
Which, slumb’ring, have long in forgetfulness lain! 


} 


O’er the green grassy hill-sides I seem to be straying, 
| And through the deep groves with spring-flowers ar- 
rayed ; 
Anon, on the banks of the rivulet playing ; 
And lingering, now, in the sugar-tree’s shade : 


The sweet song of birds on my rapt ear is swelling ; 
Again, half-enchanted, I hang on the lay: 

Now my favorite dog, from my ever-dear dwelling, 
Comes bounding to meet me, his welcome to play: 


With some I appear once again to be meeting— 
Each form, and each feature how witchingly true !— 
But alas! in the midst of our mutual greeting” 
| The last parting scene coldly comes on my view! 


On them have our fathers based the gov-. 


How mournfully tender the thoughts that are springing ! 
My much-loved companions ! and are ye no more? 

Ye charm me no more with your converse and singing ! 
Nor meet me with smiles when I come to the door. 


_ The circle is broken !—No more the young flowers 
| We gather from wild-woods, or tenderly nurse ! 


| No, ye are blest cullings of still higher powers, 
| While free from all stains that humanity curse ! 


| Though clouds of forgetfulness ever are darkling, 
| Bright stars in the heaven of mem’ry ye stay ; 
And spells like the present reveal your soft sparkling, 
By clearing those time-gathered vapors away ! 


Oh scenes of youth’s morning! like mountains ye tower; 
The last, as the first beams of sun-light there fall! 
And the dark dimming clouds o’er your summits that 
lower, 
Are wreathings of passion, and purity’s pall ! 
T. J. D. 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 


THE WHITE SCARF. 


BY MISS SEDGWICK, AUTHOR OF REDWOOD, 
LESLIE, CLARENCE, AND THE LINWOODS. 


HOPE 


“ Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thouiall’st,O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” 


Tue reign of Charles the Sixth is one of 
the most humiliating periods of the French 
history, which, in its centuries of absolute 
kings and unquestioning subjects, presents 
us a most melancholy picture of the degra- 
dation of man, and disheartening prolonga- 
tion of the infancy of society. Nature had 
given Charles but an hereditary monarch’s 
portion of brains, and that portion had not 
been strengthened or developed by educa- 
tion or exercise of any sort. Passions he 
had not; he never rose to the dignity of 
passion; but his appetites were strong, and 
they impelled him, unresisted, to every spe- 
cies of indulgente. His excesses brought 
on fits of madness, which exposed his king- 
dom to the rivalship and misrule of the 
princes of the blood. Fortunately for the 
subsequent integrity of France, these men 
were marked by the general, and, as it would | 
seem, constitutional weakness of transmitted 
royalty ; and were besides too much addict- 
ed to pleasure, to crave political independ- 
ence or renown in arms, the common pas- 
sions of the powerful and high-born. 

Instead of sundering the feeble ties that 
bound them to their allegiance, and raising | 
their princely domains to independence of | 
the crown, they congregated in Paris, then, | 
as now, the Paradise of the devotees to | 
pleasure, and surrendered themselves, as | 
their chroniclers quaintly express it, to| 
6s — mascarades, danses, caroles et 
ebattemens,”’ 





cade, or an assassination. The talent, that 


is now employed upon the arts of life, in| 
imventing new machines, and contriving new | 


° ° : | 
(every species of diversion,) | 
varied by an occasional affray, an ambus- | 


fabrics, was then exhausted in originating 
new pastimes. Games of cards, and the 
revival of dramatic entertainments, date from 
this period,—the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

There shone at Charles’s court one of 
those stars, that occasionally cross the orbit 
of royalty, whose brilliancy obscured the 
splendor of the hereditary nobility,—the 
lights, that, according to conservative opin- 
ion, are set in the firmament to rule the day 
and night of the plebeian world. 

In the month of September, of the year 
1409, a stranger, attended by a servant with 
a small traveling-sack, knocked at the gate 
of a magnificent hotel in Paris. He was 
answered by a porter, who cast on hima 
glance of inquiry as keen as a bank clerk’s 
upon the face of an unknown bank-note; 
and, seeing neither retinue, livery, nor other 
insignia of rank, he was gruffly dismissing 
him, when the stranger said, ‘‘Softly, my 
friend; present this letter to the Grand- 
Master, and tell him the bearer awaits his 
pleasure! ‘Throw the sack down within 
the gate, Luigi!’’ he added to his attendant, 
‘‘and come again at twelve;”’ and, without 
more ado, he took his station within the 
court, a movement in which the porter ac- 
quiesced, seeing that in the free bearing of 
the stranger, and in the flashing of his dark 
eye, which indicated, it were wise not to 
question an authority that had nature’s seal. 
On one side of the court was a fountain, 
and on the other a group of Fauns, rudely 
earved in wood. Adornings of sculpture 
were then unknown in France;—the art 
was just reviving, and the ancient models 
still lay buried under barbaric ruins. Two 
grooms appeared, condueting, in front of 
the immense flight of steps that led up to 
the hotel, four horses caparisoned for their 
riders, two for females, as was indicated by 
the form of the saddles, and the gay silk 
knots that decked the bridles, one of which 
was studded with precious stones. At the 
same moment, there issued from the grand 
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entrance a sonthenn an, mil a lab who had | 
the comely embonpoint befitting her uncer- 
tain ‘‘certain age.” She-called her com- 
panion ‘‘ mon mari,”’ and he assisted her to 
mount, with that nonchalant, conjugal air, 
which indicated that gallantry had long been 
obsolete in their intercourse. 

The interest the wife did not excite, was 
directed to another quarter. Mon mari’s 
eye was constantly reverting to the door, 
with an expression of eager expectation. 
“Surely ,”’ said the lady, ** Violette has had 
time to find my eau-de- rose ;—let us go, my 
husband,—we are losing the freshness of 
the morning. 


ard.”’ 
**Go you, ma chere amie,” replied her 
husband. ‘Mount, Edouard, and attend 


your mistress,—my stirrup wants adjust- 
ing,—I’ll follow presently. -How slow she 
rides! a plague on old women’s fears !’’ he 
muttered, as she ambled off. ‘Ah, there 
you are, my morning star,’’ he cried, ad- 
dressing a young girl who darted through 
the door and appeared well to warrant a 
comparison to the most beautiful of the ce- 
lestial lights. She wore a Spanish riding- 
cap, a cloth dress, the waist neatly fitted to 
her person, and much in the fashion of the 
riding costume of the present day, save that 
it was shorter by some hall- yard, and thus 
showed to advantage a rich ‘Turkish panta- 
lette and the prettiest feet in the world, 
laced in boots. ‘Is my lady gone?’’ she 
exclaimed, dropping her veil over her face. 

‘‘ Yes, Violette, your lady is gone, but 
your lord is waiting for my lady’s mignonne. 
Come, mistress of my heart! here is my 
hand for your stepping-stone.”’ He then 
threw his arm around her waist, under the 
pretext of assisting her to mount; but she 
darted away like a butterfly from a pursu- 
er’s grasp, and, snatehing the rein from the 
groom’s hai.d, and saying, ‘* My lord, [ am 
country bred, and neither need nor like your 
gallantries,”” she led the horse to the plat- 
form on which the Fauns were placed, and, 
for the first time seeing the stranger, who 
stood, partly obscured by them, looking 
curiously upon this little scene, she blushed, 
and he involuntarily bowed. It was an in- 
stinctive homage, and she requited with a 
look as different from that which she re- 
turned to the libertine gaze of Count de 
Roucy, as the reflection in a mirror of two 
such faces, the one bloated and inflamed, the 
other pure and deferential, would have been. 


She may follow with Edou- | 
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aoaling herself of the slight devition, of 
the pl: itform, she sprang into her saddle and 
set off at a speed, that, in De Roucy’s eye, 
provokingly contrasted with her mistress’s 
cautious movement. ‘* Who are you, and 
what do you here?”’ said he, turning to the 


Stranger. 


‘*My name,” replied the stranger, with. 
out condescending to notice the insolent 
manner of the question, ‘‘is Felice Monta- 
no, and I am here on business with the 
Grand-Master.”’ 

‘Did ye not exchange glances with that 
girl?” 

‘¢T looked on her, and, the Saints reward 
her, she looked on me.’’ 

‘‘ Par amour?” 

‘IT stand not here to be questioned ; —I 
ne’er saw the lady before, but, with Hea- 
ven’s kind leave, I will see her again!”’ 

‘Take care,—the girl is my wife’s min- 
ion, the property of the house,—ye shall 
be watched!” muttered De Roucy, and, 
mounting his horse, he rode off, just as the 
porter reappeared, attended by a valet-de- 
place, whose obsequious address indicated 
that a flattering reception awaited Montano. 

Montano was conducted up a long flight 
of steps, and through a corridor to an au- 
dience-room, whose walls were magnificent- 
ly hung with tapestry, and its windows cur- 
tained with the richest Oriental silk. Sil- 
ver vases, candelabra of solid gold, and va- 
rious costly furniture, were displayed with 
dangerous profusion, offering a tempting 
spoil to the secret enemies of their proprie- 
tors. 

‘There were already many persons of rank 
assembled and others entering. Montano 
stood apart, undaunted by their half-insolent, 
half-curious glances. He had nothing to 
ask, and therefore feared nothing. He felt 
among these men, notorious for their igno- 

rance and their merely animal lives, the con- 
scious superiority of an enlightened man, 
that raised him far above the mere hereditary 
distinction, stigmatized by a proud plebeian 
as the ‘* accident of an accident.’”’ Montano 
was an Italian, and proudly measured the 
eminence from which his instructed coun- 
trymen looked down upon their French 
neighbors. 

As he surveyed the insolent nobles, he 
marvelled at the ascendency which Jean de 
Montagu, the Grand- Master of the Palace, 
had maintained over them for nearly half a 
‘century. 


The son of a humble notary of 


~_, 


in” le Cia 
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Paris, he had been ennobled by King John, | 
had been the prime and trusted favorite of 


three successive monarchs, had maintained 
through all his capricious changes the favor 
of Charles, had allied his children to nobles 
and kings, had liberally expended riches, 
that the proudest of them all did not pos- 
sess, had encouraged and defended the la- 


an enemy, save Burgundy, the fearful ** Jean 
sans peur.” 

The suitors to the Grand-Master had as- 
sembled early, as it was his custom to re- 
ceive those who had pressing business, be- 
fore breakfast, it being his policy not to keep 
his suitors in vexing attendance. He knew 
his position, even while it seemed _firmest, 
to be an uncertain one; and he warily prac- 
ticed those arts which smooth down the ir- 
ritable surface of men’s passions, and lull 
to sleep the hydra, vanity. 

‘The Grand-Master is true as the dial!” 
said a person standing near Montano; ‘‘ the 
clock is on-the stroke of nine;—mark me! 
as it striketh the last stroke, he will ap- 
pear.” 

Montano fixed his eyes on the grand en- 
trance to the saloon, expecting that, when 
the doors ‘* wide open flew,”’ he should see 
that Nature had put a stamp of her nobility 
on the plebeian who kept these lawless lords 
in abeyance. ‘The portal remained closed; 
there was no flourish of trumpets, but,. at 
a low side-door, gently opened and shut, en- 
tered a man, low of stature, and so slender 


and shrunken, that it would seem nature | 


and time had combined to compress him 
within the narrowest limits of the human 
frame. His features were small, his chin 
beardless, and the few locks that hung, like 
silver fringe around his head, were soft and 
eurling as an infant’s. He wore a Persian 
silk dressing-gown, over a citizen’s simple 
under-dress; and his tread was so soft, his 
manner so unpretending and unclaiming, 
that Montano would scarcely have looked 
at him a second: time, if he had not per- 
ceived every eye directed towards him, and 
certain tokens of deference analogous to 
those flutterings and shrinkings that are seen 
in the basse cour, when its sovereign steps 
forth among his subdued and abject rivals. 
But, when he did look again, he saw the 
glowing of a restless eye, that seemed to see 
and read all at a glance—an eye that no man, 
carrying a secret in his bosom, could meet 
without quailing. 

49 


securely on their own beds at night. 


| tage his castle.”’ 
with the different groups, in which, wheth- 


‘¢ Your Grace believes,’’ said the Grand- 
Master to the Duke of Orleans, who had 
been vehemently addressing him in a low 
voice, ‘*that these-mysteries are a kind of 
divertisement that will minister to our sove- 
reign’s returning health ?’’ 

‘‘So says the learned leech, and we all 


_ know they are the physic our brother loves.” 
boring classes, and was not known to have 


‘Then be assured, your poor servant will 
honor the drafts on his master’s treasury, 
though it be well nigh drained by the revels 
of the late marriages. The King’s poor 
subjects starve, that his rich ones may feast; 
and children scarce out of leading-strings 
are married, that their fathers and mothers 
may have pretexts for dances and masquer- 


'ades.’’ 


‘* Methinks,”’ said the Count de Vaude- 
mont, the ally and messenger of Burgundy, 
‘‘the Grand-Master’s example is broad 
enough to shelter what seems, in compari- 
son of the late gorgeous festival within these 
walls, but the revels of rusties.”’ 

‘<The festivals within these walls are paid 
with coin from our own poor coffers,”’ re- 
plied the Grand-Master, ‘not drawn from 
the King’s treasury, after being coined from 
the sweat and tears of his subjects. But 
what have we here?”’ He passed his eye 
over a petition to the King, from sundry ar- 
tizans, whose houses had ‘been stripped of 
their movables by the valets of certain 
Dukes—these valets pleading the common 
usage in justification of this summary pro- 
cess. ‘Tell our good friends,’ said he, 
‘‘it shall be my first business to present this 
to our gracious sovereign; but, in the mean 
time, let them draw on me for the amount 
of their loss. I can better afford the credi- 
tor’s patient waiting, than our poor friends, 
who, after their day’s hard toil, should lie 
Ah, 
my lords, why do ye not, like our neigh- 
bors of England, make the poor man’s cot- 
After various colloquies 


er he denied or granted, it was always with 
the same gracious manner, the same air of 
self-negation, he drew near to Vaudemont, 
who stood apart from the rest with an air 


of frigid indifference, and apparent uncon- 


sciousness of the Grand-Master’s presence 


or approach, till Montagu asked, in a low 


and deferential tone, ‘* What answer send- 
eth his Grace of B-b-b-b-b—?”’ Montagu 
had a stammeaing infirmity, which beset 


‘him when he was most anxious to appear 
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unconcerned. He lowered bie voice at eve- | 
ry fresh effori to pronounce the name, and 
this confidential tone gave a more startling 
effect to the loud, rough voice, in whicli the 
party addressed pronounced, ‘ Burgundy! 
his Grace bids me say, that for some dis- 
eases blood-letting is the only remedy.’ 

‘Tell Burgundy,” replied the Grand- 
Master, now speaking without the slightest 
faltering, and in allusion to the recent alli- 
ance of his own with the royal family, * tell 
Burgundy, that the humblest stream that 
mingles with the Ganges becomes a portion 
of holy water, and that bloood-letting is 
dangerous when ye approach the roy al ar- 
teries! Ah!’’ he continued, turning sud- 
denly to Montano, grasping his hand, and 
resuming his usual tone, ** You, I think, are 
the son of Nicolo Montano—welcome to 
Paris! You must stay to breakfast with 
me. I have much to ask concerning my 
old friend, It is one and twenty years 
since your mother put my finger in your 
mouth to feel your first tooth. Bless me, 
what goodly rows are there now! So time 
passes ?”’ 

‘‘ And where it were once safe to thrust 
your finger, it might now be bitten off. 
Ha! Jean de Mantagu?’’ growled Vaude- 
mont. 

‘¢ When there are wolves abroad, we keep 
our fingers to ourselves,”’ replied Montagu. 

These discorteous sallies and significant 


| 
retorts were afterwards remembered, as are | 


the preludes to an earthquake after the ca- 
tastrophe has interpreted them. ‘The as- 


young friend to take a stroll in the garden, 
and rejoin him at the ring of the breakfast 
bell. When that sounded a valet appeared 


and conducted Montano to a breakfast room, | 
where game, cakes, and fruit were served 


on plate, and the richest wine sparkled in 


cups that old Homer might fain have gem-| 


med with his consecrating verse. ‘I had 
forgotten,” said Montagu, ‘that a boy of 
two and twenty needs no whetting to his 
appetite; but sit ye down, and we will dail 
its edge. Ah, here your are, De Roucy. 
We have a guest to season our fare this 
morning, the son of my old school mate, 
Nicolo Montano.”’ De Roucy bowed haugh- 
tily, and Montano returned the salutation as 
it was given.. ** Why comes not Elinor to 
breakfast?’’ asked Montagu of the Count 
de Roucy, who was the husband of his eld- 
est daughter. 








6 She Mise not strangers.”’ 

‘¢God forgive her! Felice Montano is no 
stranger ;—the son of her father’s first and 
best friend—of the playfellow of his boy- 
hood—of the founder of his fortunes, a 
stranger! 

‘*] thought you had woven your own for- 
tunes, Sir.”’ 

‘*So have I, and interwoven with them 
some rotten threads. Think not, De 
Roucy, I do not notice, or that, noticing, I 
care for your allusion to my father’s craft. 
Come hither, Pierre.” De Roucy’s son, a 
boy of seven, came and stood at his knee. 
‘ When you are grown a man, Pierre, re- 
member, ‘th: it, W hen your father’s fathers 
were burning cottages, bearing off poor men’s 
daughters, slaughtering their cattle, and 
trampling down their harvest-fields,;—doing 
the work of hereditary lordlings,—my child, 
your mother’s ancestors were employed in 
planting mulberries, rearing silkworms, mul- 
tiplying looms,—in making bread and wine 
plenty, and adding to the number of happy 
homes in their country.” 

‘* But, grandpapa, | wont remember the 
wicked ones that stole and did such horrid 
deeds 1”’ 

‘* Ah, Pierre, you will be alord then, and 
learn in lordly phrase to call stealing levying. 
Go, boy, and eat your breakfast ;—-God for- 
give me! I have worked hard to get my 
posterity into the ranks of robbers !” 

At another moment, Montano would have 
listened with infinite interest to all these 


hints, as so many clues to the history and 
sembly broke up, Montagu bidding his 


mind of a man who was the wonder of his 
times ; but now something more captivating 
to the imagination of two and twenty, than 
the philosophy of any old man’s, history, 
occupied him, and he was wondering, why 
no inquiry was made about the companion 
of the Countess, and whether that creature, 
who seemed to him only fit to be classed 
with the divinities, was really a menial in 
the house of this weaver’s son. 

‘¢ Your father,’ resumed the Grand-Mas- 
ter, ‘* writes with a plainness that pleases 
me. I thank him. It shall not be my 
fault, if every window in my sovereign’s 
palace is not curtained with -the silks from 
his looms; and, if it were not that my son’s 
espousals have drained my purse, I would 
give you the order on the instant for the re- 
furnishing of my hétel. But another season 

a come, and then we shall be in heart 
|again. Your father does not write in court- 
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ly vein. He says, that, amid his quiet and 
obedient subjects, who toil and spin for him 
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while he sleeps, he envies not my uncertain | * 


influence over a maniac monarch, and do-| 
minior. over factious nobles. Uncertain,— | 
St. Peter! What think ye, De Roucy ! May | 
not a man who has allied one daughter to 
your noble house, another to the Sire de} 
Montbaron, and another to Melun, and now | 
has affianced his only son to the Constable | 
d’Albret, doubly cousin to the King, may. 
not he throw his glove in dame Fortune’s| 
face ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, my lord, and dame Fortune may | 
throw it back again. He only betrays his 
weakness, who props himself on every 
side.”’ 

‘* Weakness ! I have not an enemy save 
Burgundy.” 

‘* And he who has Burgundy needs none 
other.”’ 

‘¢ You are bilious this morning, De Rou- 
cy. But come, wherewith shall we enter-| 
tain our young friend? We have no pic- 
tures, no statues. Our gardens area wilder- 
ness to your paradises ; but I have one piece 
of workmanship, that I think would even 
startle the masters of your land.” He eall-)' 
ed the servant in waiting, and whispered an 
order to him. Ina few moments the door 
re-opened, and a young girl appeared, bear- | 
ing a silver basket of grapes. Her hair was 
golden, and,. parted in front and confined 
on her temples with a silver thread, fell over 
her shoulders, a mass of curls. Her head 
was gracefully bent over the basket she car- | 
ried, showing, in its most beautiful position, | 
a swan-like neck. Her features were all) 
symmetrical, and her mouth had that perfec- 
tion of outline, that art can imitate, and that 
flexibility, obedient to every motion of the 
soul, in which Nature is inimitable. Her) 
dress was of rich materials, cut in the form 
prescribed to her rank. ‘The mistresses 
were fond of illustrating their own generos- 
ity, or outdoing their rivals, by the rich 


liveries of their train, while they jealously | 


maintained every badge of the gradation of 
rank. Her dress was much in the fashion 


Her petticoat, of a fine lightblue cloth, was 


full and short, exposing a foot and: ancle, | 


that a queen might have envied her the 


power to show, and which she, however, | 
with the rich silver| 
Her white | 


modestly sheltered, 
fringe that bordered her skirt. 
silk boddice was laced with a silver cord 


and her short, full sleeves 


| master’s 


hold. 


,| from the hand of his patron saint. 
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were looped with 
cords and tassels of the same material.— 
Can ye match this girl in Italy ?”’ whis- 
pered the old man to Montano. 

*‘In Italy? nay, my lord, not in the 
world is there such another model of per- 


fection!’ replied Montano, who, changed 


as she was, by doffing her demi-cavalier 
dress, had, at a glance, recognised his ac- 
quaintance of the morning. 

“Thank you! Violette,” said Montagu, 
‘sare these grapes from your own bower ?”’ 

‘* They are, my lord.” 

‘*Then they must needs be sweeter than 
old Roland’s, for they have been ripened 
by your bright eyes and sunny smiles.” 

“Ah, but grandfather,” interposed little 
Pierre, ** Violette did not say that, when I 
asked her for her grapes. She said, they 
would only taste good to her father, for 
whom she reared them, and that I should 
love Roland’s better.” 

‘* And why did you not thus answer me, 
Violette ?”’ 

‘You asked for them, my lord »—the 
s request is law to the servant.’ 

$6 God forgive me, if I be such a master! 

lake away the grapes, Violette, and send 
them, with what else ye will from the re- 
fectory, to the forester. Nay,—no thanks, 
my pretty child, or, if you will, for all 
thanks let me kiss your cheek.” Violette 
stooped and offered her beautiful cheek, 
suffused with blushes, to Montagu’s lips. 

‘‘The old have marvellous privileges!” 
muttered De Roucy. The same thought 
was expressed in Montano’s glance, when 
his eye, as Violette turned, encountered hers. 
She involuntarily curtsied, as she recog- 
nized the gallant of the court. “A very 
suitable greeting for a stranger, Violette,”’ 
said the Grand Master; ‘but this youth 
must have a kinder welcome from my house- 
It is Felice Montano,—my friend’s 
son,—give him a fitting welcome, my 
child.”’ 

‘‘ Nobles and princes,” she replied, in a 
voice that set her words to music, ** have 


'welcomes for your friends, my lord; but 
of a Swiss peasant girl of the present times. | 


such as a poor rustic can offer, she gives 
with all her heart.’”’ She took from her 
basket of grapes a half-blown rose. ‘* Will 
ye take this, Signor?’’ she said, ‘‘ it offers 
ye Nature’s sweet welcome.” 

Montano kissed the rose, and placed it in 
his bosom, as devoutly as if it had dropped 
He then 
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opened the small _ which his attendant! 
had brought to the hotel, and which, at his | 
request, had been laid on a side-table. It} 
contained specimens of the most beautiful | 
silks manufactured in his father’s filature in 
Lombardy, unrivalled in Italy. While 
these were spread out and displayed, to the 
admiration of the Grand- Master, he ‘took 


broidered in silver with lilies of the valley, | 


| she had begun to fear as a rival. 


| piness; but Violette was persecuted with 
secret gallantries from De Roucy, that had 
become more abhorrent to her since her af- 
fections were conseerated to Montano. At 
the end of the month, their love was con- 
fessed and plighted;—the Grand-Master 
had given his assent to their affiancing, and 


_ the Countess. de Roucy had yielded hers, 
from among them, a white silk scarf, em-| 


glad to be relieved from a favorite, whom 
The eighth 


and, throwing it over Violette’s sh oulders, | of October | was appointed for their nuptials, 


he asked, if she * would grace and reward 
their arts of industry by wearing it ?”’ 

‘If it were fitting, Signor, one to whom | 
it is prescribed what bravery to wear, and | 
how to wear it,’ 
ly and doubtfully at the Grand-Master. 

“It is not fitting,” interposed De Roucy. | 

“And pray ye, Sir, why not?’ asked | 
Montagu; ‘‘we do not here allow, that | 
gauds are for those alone who are born to 
them ;—beneath our roof-tree, the winner 
is the wearer;—keep it, my pretty Violette, | 
it well becomes thee.’’ Violette dropped 
on her knee, kissed the Grand-Master’s | 
hand, and casting a look at Montano, worth, 
in his estimation, all the words of thanks in| 


the French language, she disappeared. 





| 

Montagu insisted, that during the time | 
his young friend's negotiations with the silk | 
venders of Paris detained him there, he| 
should remain an inmate of his family ; and | 
nothing loath was Montano to accept a hos-| 
pitality, which afforded him facilities for) 
every day seeing Violette. His affairs were 
protracted; day after day he found some} 
plausible pretext, if pretext he had needed, 
for delaying his departure ; but, by his in-| 
telligence, his various information, and his | 
engaging qualities, he had made such rapid | 
advances in Montagu’s favor, that he rather | 
wanted potent reasons to reconcile him to| 
their parting. If such had been the pro- 
gress of their friendship, we need not be| 
surprised, that one little month sufficed to 
mature a more tender sentiment, a senti-| 
ment, that, in the young bosoms of southern | 
climes, ripens and perfects itself with the) 
rapidity of the delicious frui‘s of a tropical | 
sun. Daily and almost licurly, Violette! 
and Montano were together in bower and_| 
hall. Set aside by their rank from an equal 
association with the visiters of the Grand- 
Master, they enjoyed a complete immunity | 
from any open interference with their hap-! 





‘* To-morrow morning, Violette,’’ said Mon- 
tagu to her on the evening of the sixth, “ye 
shall go and ask your father’s leave and 
blessing, and bid him to the wedding. Tell 


’ she replied, looking timid-| him,”’ he added, casting a side-glance to- 
| wards De Roucy, who stood at a little dis- 


tance, eyeing the young pair ‘ with jealous 
leer malign,”’ “that I shall envy him his 
son-in-law ;—nay, tell him not that, I will 
not envy any man aught; my course has 
been one of prosperity and possession,—I 
have numbered threescore and fifteen years, 
Iam now in sight of the farther shore of 
life, and no man can interrupt my peaceful 
passage to it!”’ 

‘‘ Let no man count on that from which 
one hour of life divides him!’’ cried De 
Rouey, starting from his fixed posture, and 
striding up and down the saloon. His words 
afterwards recurred to all that then heard 
him, as a prophecy. 

Montano asked, for his morning’s ride, 
an escort of six armed men. ‘I have tra- 
veled,’”’ he said to the Grand-Master, ‘‘ over 
your kingdom with no defense but my own 


_good weapon, and with gold enough to 


tempt some even of your haughty lords to 
violence; but, till now, I never felt fear, or 
used caution.” 

‘* Because till now,’’ replied Montagu, 
‘your heart was not bound up im the trea- 
sure you exposed. ‘That spirit is not hu- 
man, that is not susceptible of fear.’’ 

The escort was kindly provided, and, by 
Montagu’s order, furnished with baskets of 
fruit, wine, etc.; to aid the extempore hos- 
pitalities of Violette’s cottage-home. Be- 
fore the sun had nearly reached the meridi- 
an, she was within sight of that dear home, 
on the borders of the Seine; and her eyes 
filled with tears, as, pointing out to Monta- 
no each familiar object, she thought how 
soon she was to be far separated from these 
haunts of her childhood. It was a scene of 
sylvan beauty and rustic abundance. Stacks 
of corn and hay, protected from the weather, 
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the well-cultured farm, but seemed to enjoy 
the security, with which they were permit- 
ted to lie on the lap of their mother earth,— 
a rare security in those times of rapine, 
when the lazy nobles might, at pleasure and 
with impunity, snatch from the laborers the 
fruit of their toil. ‘The cows were strag- 
gling in their sunny pasture, the sheep feed- 
ing on the hill-side, the domestic birds gos- 
sipping in the poultry-yard, and the oxen 
turning up, for the next summer’s harvest, 
the rich soil of fields whose product the 
proprietor might hope to reap, as he enjoy- 
ed, through the favor of the Grand-Master, 
the benefit of the act called an exemption de 
prise. Barante, Violette’s father, was lying 
on an oaken settle, that. stood under an old 
pear tree, laden with fruit, at his door. ‘T'wo 
boys, in the perfection of boyhood, were 
eating their lunch and gambolling on the 
grass with a little sturdy house dog; while 
an old, blind grandmother, who sat within 
the door, was the first to catch the sound of 
the trampling of the horses’ hoofs. ‘‘ Look, 
Henri, who is coming,” she said. ‘The 
dog and the boys started forth from the little 
court, and directly there was a welcoming 
bark, and shouts of, ‘It’s Violette! it ’s 
our dear sister!’ Amidst this shouting and 


noisy joy, Violette made her way to her fa- 
a foolish one disputed with me the color, as 


ther’s arms, and the fond embrace of the 
old woman. 

‘¢ And whom shall I bid welcome, Vio- 
lette?”’ asked Barante, offering his hand to 
Montano. 

‘* Signor Felice Montano,” answered Vio- | 
lette, her eyes cast down, and her cheek | 


burning, as if, by pronouncing the name, | 


she told all she had to tell. 
‘* Welcome here, Sir,’’ resumed Barante; 
‘ve have come, doubtless, to see how poor 


folk live ?”’ and the good man looked round | 


on his litthe domain with a very proud hu- 
mility. 

‘¢ Oh no, dear father; he came not for that.’’ 

‘«‘What did he come for, then, sister ?”’ 
asked little Hugh. 

‘‘T came not to see how you live,”’ said | 
Montano, ‘ but to beg from you wherewith | 
to live myself,’ and, taking Barante aside, 
he unfolded his errand. 

‘<Come close to grandmother, Violette,”’ 
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not only witnessed the productiveness of | 


shoulders. 
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‘‘ And yet,”’ said the old woman, with a 
little of that womanish feeling, that clings 
to the sex, of all conditions and ages, ‘I 
think none would become it better ;—but, 
dear me, Lettie, how you ’ve grown! I can 
hardly reach to the top of your head.” 

‘*Not a hair’s breadth have I grown, 
grandmother, since I saw you last; but now 
do I seem more natural?’’ and she knelt 
down before the old woman. 

‘ Yes,—yes,—now you are my own lit- 
tle Lettie again,—your head just above my 
knee. How time flies! it seems but yes- 
terday, when your mother was no higher 
than this, and it’s five years, come next 
All-Saints-Day, since we laid her in the 
cold earth. But why have you bound up 


your pretty curls in this net-work, Lettie ?”’ 


Henri playfully snatched the silver net from 
her head,.and her golden curls fell over her 
The old woman stroked, and 
fondly kissed them, and then passed her 
shrivelled fingers over Violette’s face, seem- 
ing to measure each feature. ‘Oh, if I 
could but once more see those eyes,—lI re- 
member so well their color,—just like the 
violet that is dyed deepest with the sun- 
beams,—and that was why we called you 
Violette ; but, when they turned from the 
light, and glanced up through your long, 
dark eyelashes, they looked black; so many 


‘if I should not know, that had watched 


‘them by all lights, since they first opened 


(on this-world.” 

‘‘Dear grandmother, I am kneeling for 
your blessing, and you are filling my head 
with foolish thoughts.”’ 

‘¢ And there is another, who would fain 
-have your blessing, good mother,” said 
‘Montano, whose hand Barante. had just 
joined to Violette’s. 

‘‘ What ?—a stranger !—who is this?” 

‘‘One, good mother, who craves a boon, 
which if granted, he desires nought else; if 
denied, all else would be bootless to him.”’ 

‘* What means he, Violette ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,—and yet much, grandmo- 
ther,” replied Violette, with a smile and a 
blush, that would, could the old woman 
have seen them, have interpreted Montano’s 
words. 


‘© Ah,a young spark !”’ she said. ‘Itis 


said Henri, ‘‘ and let her feel your russet | ever so with them,—their cup foameth and 


gown. 
your bravery, for then you would not seem 
like our own sister.’ 


Iam glad you come not home in | sparkleth, and yet there is nothing in it.’ 


‘‘ But there is much in it this time,”’ in- 
terposed Barante; and a little impatient of 
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the perisphresing 1 style of the young -people, | 
he proceeded to state, in direct terms, the 
character and. purpose of his visiter, and 
said, in conclusion, “*[ have given my con- 
sent and blessing; for you know, mother, 
we can’t keep our Lettie,—we bring up our 
children for others, not for ourselves, and, 
when their time comes, they will, for it ’s 
God’s law, leave their father’s house and 
cleave unto a stranger.” 

‘But why, dear Lettie,’ asked the old 
woman, ‘*‘do ye not wed among your own 
people? why go among barbarians ?”’ 

s Barbarians! dear grandmother,—if ye 
knew all that I have learned of his pe ople, 
from Felice Montano, ye would think we 
were the barbarians, instead of they. Why, 
grandmother, Felice can both read and write 
like any priest, while our great lords can 
only make their mark. And so much do 
these Italians know of what the learned call 
the arts and sciences, (1 know not the mean- 
ing of the words, but Felice has promised 
to explain them to me, when we can talk of 
such things,) that our people call them sor- 
cerers.”’ 

«Ah, well-a-day ! I thought how it would 
be, when the Lady Elinor took such a fancy 
to your bonnie fac e, and begged you away 
from us. But why cannot ye content your- 
self at the Grand-Master’s ?”’ 

“Oh, ask me not to stay there. He is 
kind as my father, and so is the Lady Eli- 
nor; but,’’ added Violette in a whisper, 
‘¢her husband is a bold, bad man; he hath 
said to me what it maketh me blush to re- 
call.”’ 

«« Why need ye fear him, Violette.” 

‘<Tf all be true that men whisper of him, 
he dares do whate’er the Evil One bids him. 
They say he was at the bottom of the hor- 
rid affair at the Hotel de St. Paul, and that, 
at Mans, he it was, that directed the una 
King against the Chevalier de Polignac.”’ 


¢ The two passages, here referred to, so well 
illustrate the character of the times, that I am in- 
duced to translate them from Sismondi’s History 
of the French. 

“ Among these festivals, there was one which 
terminated: sadly. Aw idow , maid of honor to the 
Queen, was married a second time, toa certain 
Chevalierdu Vermandois. The King ordered the 
nuptials to be celebrated at the palace. The nup- 
tials of widows were occasions of extreme licen- 
tiousness. Words and actions were permitted, 
which elsewhere would have called forth blushes, 
atatime when blushes were rare. The King, 
wishing to avail himself of the occasion, assumed, 
with five of his young courtiers, the disguise of a 
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ee 


“6 But surely, dear child, the Grand-Mas. 
ter can protect ye 

** Now he can,—but we know not how 
long his power may last. ‘They say that 
he is far out of favor with Burgundy, and 
none standeth long on whom he frowneth,. 
Indeed, indeed, dear grandmother, it is bet. 
ter your child should fly away to a safe 
shelter. 

‘* Ye have given me many reasons; but 
that ye love, is always enough for you 
young ones. Well —God speed yey—ye 
must have your day; kneel down, both, 
and take an old woman’s blessing,—it may 
do ye good,—it can do ye no harm!" 

This cere mony over, the boys, who heard 
they were bidden to the w stiien: and who 
thought not of the parting, nor any thing 
beyond it, were clamorous in their expres- 
sions of joy. ‘Their father sent them, with 
some refection, to the men, who, at his bid- 
ding, had conducted their horses to a little 
paddock in the -rear of his cottage, where 
they were refreshing them from his stores 
of provender. 

The day was passing happily away. 
Never had Violette appeared so lovely in 
Montano’s eyes, as in the atmosphere of 
home, where every look and action was 
tinged by a holy light that radiated from the 
heart. ‘Time passed as he always does 
when he ‘only treads on flowers,’ * and the 
declining sun admonished them to prepare 
for their departure. ‘‘ But first,’’ said. Ba- 
rante, ‘“‘let us taste together our dear pa- 
tron’s bounty. Unpack that hamper, boys, 
and you, dear Violette, serve us as you 
‘were wont.” Violette donned her little 
home-apron of white muslin, tied with sars- 
net bows, and, spreading a cloth on the 
ground under the pear-tree, she and the 
boys arranged the wine, fruit, and various 
confections from the basket. ‘It ’s all su- 
gar, Hugh!"’ said Henri, touching his 





Satyr. Tunics besmeared with tar, and covered 
with tow, gave them, from head to foot, a hairy 
appearance. In this costume, they entered the 
| festive hall, dancing. No one recognized them. 
While the five surrounded the bride, and embar- 
rassed her with their dances, Charles left them to 
torment his aunt, the Duchess of Berri, who, 
though married to an old man, was the youngest 
of the princesses. She could not even conjecture 
who he was. In the mean time, the Duke of Or- 
leans approached the others, with a torch in his 
hand, as if to reconnoitre their faces, and set fire 
| tothe tow. It was buta sally of mad sport on his 
part, though he was afterwards reproached with 
| it, as if it were an attempt on his brother’s life. 
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tongue to the tip of a bird’s wing. ‘* And 
this is sugar, too!’’ replied Hugh, testing 
in the same mode a bunch of mimic cher- 
ries. ‘Che French artistes already excelled 
all others in every department of the con- 
fectionary art, and to our little rustics their 
work seemed miraculous. ‘Hark ye, 
Hugh!” said his brother; “I believe St. 
Francis dropped these from his pocket, as 
he flew over.” 

‘‘Come, loiterers!’’ cried his father, 
“while you are gazing, we would be eat- 
ing. Ah, that is right, Signor Montano! 
Is it the ast time, my pretty Violette?’ to 
Violette and Montano, who were leading 
the old woman from her chair to the oaken 
settle. ‘* Come, sit by me, my child. Now 
we are all seated, we will fill the cup, and 
drink ‘Many happy years to Jean de Mon- 
tagu ? 99 

As if to mark the futility of the wish, the 
progress of the cup to the lip was interrupt- 
ed by an ominous sound; and forth from 
the thick barrier of shrubbery, that fenced 
the northern side of the cottage, came twelve 
men, armed and masked. 

‘‘De Roucy!. God help us!” shrieked 
Violette. 

‘Seize her instantly, and off with her, 
as I bade ye!”’ cried a voice, that Montano 
recognized as the Count de Reucy’s. 

‘Touch her at your peril, villain!” cried 


Montano, drawing his sword and shouting 


for his attendants. Montano and Barante, | flash of their arms; but whether they were 


.retreating or still stationary, she knew not. 


the latter armed only with a club, kept their 
assailants at bay till his men appeared, and 


they, inspired by their master’s example 


and adjurations, fought valiantly; but one, 
and then another of their number fell, and 


the ruffians were two to one against Vio- though passing through the immediate vi- 


lette’s defenders. ‘The rampart they had 
formed around her was diminishing. ‘*Cour- 
age, my boys, courage !’’ cried Barante, as 
he shot a glance at his children, crouching 
round his old mother, motionless as panic- 


: Per tea 
The King Mstaasend himself to the ilies of | and, in this access of pines he successively killed 


| the bastard De Polignac, and three othermen. At 


Berri, who covered him with her mantle, and con- 
ducted him out of the hall.” Four of the five 
perished. 

The historian, after saying, that Charles, con- 
ducting his army into Brittany, left Mans one very 
hot day, and that, while riding over a sandy plain, 
under a vertical sun, and excited by a trifling ac- 
cident and some random words of his fool, he be- 
came suddenly mad, proceeds; * He drew his 
sword, and, putting his horse to his speed, and 
crying ‘On, on! Down with the traitors!’ he fel! 
upon the pages and knights nearest tohim. No 
one dared defend himself otherwise than by flight, ' 








hindi birds. ‘‘Courage! God and the 
Saints are on our side !”’ 
‘Beat them back, my men!’’ shouted 


Montano. ‘Jean de Montagu will reward 
"9 
ye! 


~ 


‘* Jean de Montagu !”’ retorted De Roucy, 
‘his bones are cracking on the rack! Ah! 
I’m wounded !—'t is but a scratch !—seize 


her, Le Croy !—press on, my men !—the 


prize is ours!’ But they, seeing their 
leader fall back, for an instant faltered. 

A thought, as if from Heaven, inspired 
Montano. De Roucy, to avoid giving warn- 
ing of his approach, had left his horses on 
the outer side of the wood. Montano’s at- 
tendants had, just before the onset of De 
Roucy’s party, saddled their master’s horse, 
and led him to the gate of the court; there 
he was now standing, and the passage from 


| Violette to him unobstructed. Once on him 


and started, thought Montano, she may es- 
cape. ‘* Mount my horse, Violette,’ he 
cried, ‘fear nothing,—we will keep them 
back,—Heaven guard you!”’ Violeite shot 
from the circle, like an arrow loosed from 


‘the bow, unfastened the horse, and sprang 


upon him. He had been chafing and stamp- 
ing, excited by the din of arms, and impa- 
tient of his position; and, as she leaped into 
the saddle, he sprang forward like a releas- 


'ed captive. Violette heard the yell of the 


rufhans mingling with the victorious shouts 


of her defenders. Once her eye caught the 


She had no distinct perception, no con- 
sciousness, but an intense desire to get on 
faster than even her flying steed conveyed 
her. ‘There were few persons on the road, 


cinity of a great city. Many of those, who 
cultivated the environs of Paris, had their 
dwellings, for greater security, within the 


walls; and, their working-day being over, 


they had suonty retired within them.* 


first the pages be lieved they had committed some 
disorder, which had enraged him; but, when he 
attacked the Duke of Orleans, his brother, they 
perceived he had lost his reason.”?> The historian 
proceeds to say, that, not daring to control him, 
they agreed upon thee »xpedient of letting him pur- 
sue them till he wase xhauste d; but finally a Nor- 
man knight, much loved by the King, ventured to 
spring up behind him and pinion his arms, 

* “In despotic countries, rights are only re- 
spected inasmuch as they are sustained by power. 
The inhabitants of towns, even the poorest, had a 
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liers were revelling, there were opposing 
shouts of ‘* Stop!’’ and ** God speed ye !” 
and, of the straggling peasants returning 


from market, some crossed themselves, fan- 


cying this aerial figure, with colorless face | 
and golden hair streaming to the breeze, was | 


some demon in angelic form; and others 
knelt and murmured a prayer, believing it | 
was indeed an angel. She had just made a_| 
turn in the road, which. brought her within 
sight of Notre Dame and the gates of Paris, 
when she heard the trampling of horses 
coming rapidly on behind her. 


of his sacred trust and duty, redoubled his 


speed. ‘The sounds approached nearer and | 
nearer, and now were lost in the triumphing | 
Violette’s head be- 


shouts of her pursuers. 
came giddy ; a sickening despair quivered 
through her frame. ‘* We have her now !” 
cried the foremost, and stretched his hand 
to grasp her rein. 
impulse to her horse. He was withina few 
yards of the barriers. He sprang forward, 
and in an instant was within the gates. ‘* We 
are baulked !’’ cried the leader of the pur- 
suit, reining in his horse ; and, pouring out 
a volley of oaths, he ordered his men to re- 


treat, saying, it was more than the head of a | 
follower of De Roucy was worth, to venture | 
within the barriers. As the sounds of the reti- | 


ring party died away, Violette’s horse slack- 
ened his speed, and was arrested by the cap- 


tain of the guard, who had just begun the pa- | 
To his questions Violette 


trol for the night. 


replied nota word. Her consciousness was 


gone, and, exhausted and fainting, she slid | 


from the saddle into his arms. Fortunately 
he was a humane man; he was touched 
with her innocent and lovely face ; and, not 
knowing to what other place of shelter and 
security to convey her, he procured a litter, 
and carried her to his own humble home, 
where he consigned her to the care of his 
good wife Susanne. ‘There being then lit- 
tle provision for the security of private 
property and individual rights, Montano’s 
horse was classed among those strays, that, 
in default of an owner, escheated to the King, 
and was sent, by the guard, to the King’ s 
stables ; and thus all clue te Montano was 
lost. 


certain degree of force. Their title, bourgeois, 
in the German, whence it is derived, means con- 
federates, a reciprocal responsibility, Etudes de 
‘? Economie Politique, par Sismondi. 


From a hostelrie, where a party of cava- | | 


Her horse | 
too heard the sound, and, as if conscious 


The action gave a fresh | 
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As soon as Violette aieimmeanl her con- 
sciousness, her first desire was to get news 
of those whom she had left in extremest 
peril ; and, as the readiest means of effect. 
ing this, entreated the compassionate wo. 
man, who was watching at her bedside, to 
send her to the Grand-Master. 

“The Grand-Master !”’ replied the good 
dame; ‘‘ Mary defend us! what would ye 
with him 2” 

Violette, in feeble accents, explained her 
relations with him, and her hope, through 
him, to obtain news of her friends. Svu- 
sanne answered her with mysterious inti- 
mations, which implied, not only that he, 
whom she deemed her powerful protector, 
could do nothing for her, but that it was 
not even safe to mention his name; and 
then, after promising her that a messenger 
should be despatched, in the morning, to 
her father’s cottage, she administered the 
common admonitions and consolations, that 
seem so very wise and sufficient to the be- 
stower,—are so futile to the receiver. ‘* She 
must hope for the best ;’’>—** she must cast 
aside her cares ;’’—*‘ sleep would tranquil- 
lize her;’’—*‘ brighter hours might come 
with the morning; but, if they came not, 
she might live to see what seemed worst 
now, to be best, and, at any rate, grieving 
would not help her.” 

Thus it has been from the time of Job’s 
comforters to the present; words have been 
spoken to the wretched, as impotent as the 
effort of the child, who, stretching his arm 
against a torrent, expects to hold it back! 
But, to do dame Susanne justice, she acted 
as well as spoke; and the next morning a 
messenger was sent, and returned in due 
time with news, which no art could soften to 
Violette. Her father’s cottage was burned 
to the ground, and all about it laid waste. 
Some peasants reported, that they had seen 
the flames during the night, and men, armed 
and mounted, conveying off whatever was 
portable, and driving before them Barante’s 
live stock. What had become of the poor 
man, his children, and old mother, no one 
knew ; but there were certain relics among 
the ashes, which too surely indicated, they 
had not all escaped. Poor Violette had 
strength neither of body nor mind left, to 
sustain her under such intelligence. She 
was thrown into a delirious fever, during 
which she raved continually about her mur- 
dered family and. Montano, who was never 


'absent from her thoughts. But, whatever 
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an individual sufferer might feel, such scenes | and that ’s a token we shall hear. Now 


of marauding and violence were too com- 
mon to excite surprise. ‘‘ Barante,’’ it was 
said, ** had but met at last the fate of all 
those, who were fools enough to labor and 
heap up riches, for the idle and powerful to 
covet and enjoy.’ 

This feeling was natural and just in the 
laboring classes, when the valets of princes 
were legalized robbers, and were permitted, 
whenever their masters’ idle followers were 
to be accommodated, not only to slay the 
working man’s beeves, and appropriate the 
produce of his fields, but to enter his house 
and sweep off the blankets that covered 
him, and the pillows on which his children 
were sleeping. ‘Those, who fancy the world 
has made no moral progress, should read 
carefully the history of past ages, and com- 
pare the condition of the laborers then, like 
so many defenceless sheep on the borders | 


of a forest filled with beasts of prey, to the | 


security and independence of our working | 
sovereigns. ‘They would find, that the ju- 


risdiction of that celebrated judge, who unites | 


in his own person the threefold power of 
judge, jury, and executioner, was then exer- 
cised by the armed and powerful; that it 


was universal and unquestioned ; whereas | 
now, if he ventures his summary application | 


of Lynch law, his abuses are bruited from 
Maine to Georgia, and men shake their 
heads and sigh over the deterioration of the 
world, and the licentiousness of liberty ! 


On the ninth day of her illness, while Su- 
sanne was standing by Violette, she awoke | 


from her first long sleep. Her countenance 
was changed, her flaming color was gone, 
and her eye was quiet. She feebly raised 
her head, and, bursting into tears, said, ‘* Oh, 
why did you not wake me sooner ?”’ 

‘* Why should I wake you, dear ?”’ 

‘Why! do you not hear that dreadful | 
bell 2”? The great bell of Notre Dame was | 
tolling. ‘‘They will be buried,—the boys | 
and all,—all,—before I get there !”’ 

‘*¢ Dieu-merci, child, your people are not. 
going to the burial ;—that bell tolls not for 
such as yours and mine. We are thrown | 
into the earth, and Notre Dame wags not | 
her proud tongue for us.’ 

** Ah, true,—true. ” $he pressed her 
hand on her head, as if collecting her 
thoughts ; and then, looking up timidly and 
shrinking from the answer, she said, ‘* Ye ’ve 
heard nothing of them 2” 


‘Test again. Itisanoisy day. All the world 
is abroad. It’s the nobles’ concern, not 
ours; so I pray ye sleep again, and, what- 
ever ye hear, lift not your head; there be 
throngs of bad men in the street, and where 
‘such are, there may be ugly sights. I will 
go below, and keep what quiet I can for ye.” 

Susanne’s ‘dw elling was old and ricketty. 
The apartment under that which Violette 
occupied, was a little shop, where dame Su- 
sanne vended cakes, candies, and common 
toys. Violette could hear every sentence 
spoken there in an ordinary tone ; but, ow- 
ing to Susanne’s well-meant efforts, her ear 
caught only imperfect sentences, such as 
follow. 
| ‘Good day, Mistress Susanne! will you 
lend me a lookout from your window to see 
the ——” 
|  ** Hush!” 

‘They ’re coming, mother! they ’re com- 
ing ! 9? 

‘* Hush !”’ 

‘There are Burgundy’s men first; ye ll 
know them, boy, by the cross of St. Andrew 
on their bonnets; and there are the Armag- 
nacs,—see their scarfs !”’ 

‘‘ Speak lower, please neighbor !”’ 

‘It’s well for them they have provided 
against a rescue ;—the bourgeois are all for 
him,—-every poor man’s heart is for him; 
for why? he was for every poor man’s 
right; God reward him.” 

‘‘ Pray speak a little lower, neighbor.” 

‘* But is it not a shame, dame Susanne? 
But ten days ago and all, save Burgundy, 
_were his friends, and now iF 
| ‘There he is, mother! see! see !”’ 
| ‘¢ They stop! Oh, mother, see him show 

his broken joints! Mother! mother! how 
his head hangs on one side? Curse on the 
rack, that cracked his bones asunder !’’ 

‘* Hush! I bid ye hush !” 

‘‘ Who can that goodly youth be, that 
| stands close by his side? See, he is speak- 
ing to him !” 
| Oh, he looks like an angel,—so full of 
| pity, mother !”’ 

‘* By St. Dominic, neighbor, the boy is 
‘right! * 
| ‘‘Oh, mother, what. eyes he has ;—now 
'he is looking up,—see !”” 
| *¢ Hush !” 
| ‘¢ But look at them, dame Susanne 
would ye not think the lamp of his soul 





‘‘ Nothing as yet; but you are better, | was shining through them ?”’ 
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‘‘See him kiss the poor, broken hand, 
that hangs down so! God bless him! there’s 
true courage in that; and see those same 
lips, how they curl in scorn, as he turns to- 
wards those fierce wretches! He is some 
stranger-youth. Whence is he, think ye, 
Susanne ?”’ 

**T think by the cut of his neck-cloth, and 
the fashion of his head-gear,”’ replied Su- 
sanne, who for a moment forgot her caution, 
“‘he comes from Jtaly.”’ 

The word was talismanic to Violette. 
She sprang from her bed to the window, 
and the first object she saw amidst a crowd 
was Montano; the second, her protector 
and friend, Jean de Montagu, the Grand- 
Master. He was stretched on a hurdle, for 
the torments of the rack had left him unable 
to sustain an upright position. Violette’s 
eye was riveted to the mutilated form of her 
good old master. Her soul seemed resolved 
into one deep supplication; but not one 


word expressed its intense emotions, so far 
did they ‘* transcend the imperfect offices of 
Not one treacherous glance wan- 


prayer. 
dered to her lover, till the procession moved ; 


and then the thought, that she was losing 
her last opportunity of being re-united to 
him, turned the current of feeling, and sug- 
gested an expedient, which she immediately 


put into execution. 


She had taken her 


white scarf, in her pocket, to the cottage, to 
show it to her father; and through her de- 
lirium she had persisted in keeping it by 
She*now hung it in the window, in 
fluttering in the breeze, it 
She watched 
him, but his attention was too fixed to be 
diverted by any thing, certainly not by a de- 
The procession moved on. 


her. 
the hope, that, 
might attract Montano’s eye. 


vice so girlish. 
The hurdle, and the stately figure beside it, 
were passing from her view. 
the casement open, and leaned out. 


struck her sight. She shrieked, 
and fell upon the floor. 
gave the color to her after-life. 


bered. 


The Duke of Burgundy had taken advan- 
when Charles was but 
partially recovered from a fit of insanity, to 
The 
nobles had wept at Montagu’s execution, | 
but they had been consoled by the rich spoils | 


tage of a moment, 


compuss the Grand-Master’s ruin. 
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She threw 
The 
scaffold, erected at the end of the street, 
fainted, 
That one moment 
She had' 
been seen, and marked,—and was remem- 
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of his estate. ‘There was no wish balm for 
the sovereign; and itbecame a matter of 
policy to get up some dramatic novelty to 
divert his mind, and prevent a recurrence to 
the past, which might prove dangerous, even 
to Burgundy. Ace ordingly, anew mystery 
was put in train for presentation, and one 
month after the last act of Montagu’s trage- 
dy, and while his dishonored body was still 
attached to the gibbet of Montfaucon, the 
gay world of Paris assembled, to witness 
the representation of a legend of a certain 
saint, called ** The Espousals of St. 'Thé- 
rese.”” 

The seat over which the regal eanopy 
was suspended, corresponded to our stage- 
box, and afforded an access to the stage, 
that royalty might use at pleasure. The 
King was surrounded by his own family. 
His wandering eye, his vacant laugh, and 
incessant talking, betrayed the still disor- 
dered state of his mind; for when sane, 
amidst a total destitution of talents and vir- 
tues, he had a certain affability of manner, 
and the polish of conventional: life, which, 
as his historian says, acquired for him the 
‘‘ridiculous title of ‘ well-beloved.’”? On 
Charles’s right sat his Queen, Isabel of Ba- 
varia, a woman remarkable for nothing but 
excessive obesity, the gluttony that produ- 
ced it, and the indolence consequent upon 
it;—and a single passion, avarice. And 
sovereigns, such as these, are, in some men’s 
estimation, rulers by “ divine right!” Be- 
hind the Queén, a place was left vacant for 
the Duke of Orleans, who, in consequence 
of amarvelous escape from death during a 
thunder-storm, when his horses had plung- 
ed into the Seine, had vowed to pay his 
creditors, and had, on that very day, bidden 
them to a dinner, at which he had promised 
the desert should be a satisfaction of their 
debts. ‘*So soon from your dinner, my 
lord?’’ said his Duchess to him as he enter- 
ed, with an expression of face, which indi- 
cated a fear that all had not gone as she 
wished. 

‘“Yes. A short horse is soon curried.” 
| What? Came they not? Surely of the 
eight hundred bidden, there were many who 
would not do you such discredit, as to be- 
lieve your virtue exhaled with the shower ?” 

‘“‘Ah, their faith was sufficient,—they 
came, every mother’s son of them, butchers, 
bakers, fruiterers, and all.”’ 

‘* And you sent them away happy ?”’ 

‘“Yes, with one of the beatitudes ;— 
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blessed are those who have nothing! I charg- 
ed my valets to turn them back from my 
gate, and to tell them, if they came again, 
they should be beaten off !”’ 

There was a general laugh through the 
royal box. ‘T’he Duchess of Orleans alone 
turned away with ap expression of deep 
mortification. 
ter of the Duke of Milan and Duchess of 
Orleans, was one of the most celebrated 
women of her time. Her lovely figure 
might have served for a model of one of the 
chef-d’ euvres of her classic land. As she 
sat by the gross Queen, she inspired the 
idea of what humanity might become, when 
invested with the “glorified body” of the 


Saints. Her soul beamed with almost pre- | 


ternatural lustre from her eyes, and spoke 
in the musical accents of her beautiful lips. 
Her gentleness and sympathy, more than 
the intellectual power and accomplishments, 
that signalized her amidsta brutified and ig- 
norant race, gave her an ascendency over 
the mad King, which afforded some color 
to the wicked imaginations of those, who, 
in the end, accused her of sorcery !—an ac- 
cusation very common against the Italians 
of that period, whose superior civilization 
and science were attributed to the diabolical 
arts of magic. 


covered and illustrated by modern benevo- | 


lence. She could lead him like a little 


child, when, for months, he would not| 


consent to be washed or dressed, and when 


these offices-were performed at night by ten | 


men, masked, lest, when their sovereign re- 


covered all the reason he ever possessed, he | 


should cause them to be hung for this act of 
necessary violence ! 

The speetators, while awaiting the rising 
of the curtain, were exchanging the usual 
observations and salutations. <‘ Valentine,” 
whispered the beautiful young wife of the 
old Duke of Berri, *‘ did not that man,—mon 
Dieu, how beautiful he is!—who stands 
near the musicians, kiss his hand to you ?”’ 

‘* Yes,—he is my countryman.” 

‘**T thought so ;—he looks as if the blood 
of all your proud old nobles ran in his veins ; 
—the Confalonieris, Sforzas, Viscontis, and 
Heaven knows who.” 

‘‘He has a loftier nobility than theirs, 
cousin; his charter is direct from Heaven, 
and written by the finger of Heaven on that 
noble countenance. As to this world’s 
honors, he boasts none but such as the son 
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Valentine Visconti, daugh- | 


The secret of Valentine’s | 
power over the maniac King has been dis-| 
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of a rich and skilful weaver of silks may 
claim.”’ 

‘* Mon Dieu! is it possible; he is a coun- 
terfeit, that well might pass in any King’s 
exchequer. But he looks sad and abstract- 
ed, and, seeing, seemeth as though he saw 
not. Know ye, cousin, what aileth 
him ?”’ 

‘Yes, but it is along tale; the lady of 
his thoughts has strangely disappeared, and, 

though for more than a month he has sought 
her, day and night, he hath, as yet, no trace 
of her. He has come hither to-night at my 
bidding, for E deeply pity the poor youth, 
and would fain divert his mind ;—but soft, 
the curtain is rising !”’ 

‘‘Pray tell me what means this scene, 
Valentine !”’ 

«It is the interior of achapel. You know 
the legend of St. ‘Thérése 2?” 

‘‘Indeed I do not. I cannot read, and 
my confessor never told me.” 

‘‘She was betrothed to one she loved. 
The preparations were made for the espou- 
sals, when, on the night before her marriage, 
she saw, in vision, St. Francis, who bade 
her renounce her lover, and told her, that 
she was the elected bride of Heaven; that 
she must repair to the convent of the Sisters 
of Charity, and there resign the world, and 
_abjure its sinful passions. You now see 
‘her obedient to the miraculous visitation. 
She has concluded her novitiate. One weak- 
ness she has as yet indulged. She has se- 
_cretly retained the last gift of her betrothed. 
Hark! there you hear the vesper-bell. She 
is coming to deposit it at that shrine yon- 
| der.” 

A female now entered, closely veiled and 
clad in a full, grey stuff dress, that conceal- 
ed every line of her person. She held 
something in her hands. which were folded 

| on her bosom, and walking, with faltering 
| steps, across the stage to the shrine, knelt 
|and made the accustomed signs of prayer. 
| She then rose, and raising the little roll to 
| her lips, kissed it fervently, and then, as if 
asking pardon for this involuntary weakness, 
again dropped on her knees, and, depositing 
the roll, withdrew. It would seem, she had 
entered completely into the tender regrets 
of the young saint she impersonated, for a 
tear she had dropped on the last bequest of 
her lover was seen, as it caught and reflect- 
ed the lamp’s rays. Immediately, through 
an open window in the ceiling, a dove en- 
tered, the symbol of the Holy Spirit. It 
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was not uncommon, in these mysteries, es, to| 
bring the sacred persons of the ‘[rinity up- 
on the scene. ‘The bird descended, and 
took the roll in his bill. As he rose with 
it, it unfolded, and the white silk scarf, 
given to poor Violette, represented the last 
earthly treasure of Saint Thérése. The, 
dove made three evolutions in his ascent, 
and disappeared. While the cries of ** Bra- 
vo! Bravissimo! Petit oiseau! Jolie co- 
lombe !”’ were resounding through the house, 
the Duchess of Berri whispered to Valen- 
tine, “See your Italian! he looks as if he’ 
would spring upon the stage! how deadly 
pale! and hiseyes! blessed Mary! they are | 
like living fires! Surely he is going mad "7 
‘Heaven help him!” replied the gentle | 


Valentine. ‘I erred in counselling him to 
come hither! Would I could speak with 
him.” 


‘‘Never mind him now, cousin; the | 
scene is changing ;—tell me, what comes | 
next?” 

‘Next you will see St. Thérése praying | 
before her crucifix,—ah, there she is! there | 
is the coffin in which she sleeps at night,—| 
there the death’s-head she contemplates all | 
day.” 

‘* Shocking! shocking ! 
be a nun.” 

‘It is but for the last days of her peni-| 
tence. After her vows are made, she, like 
all her order, will be devoted to nursing the 
sick, and succoring the wretched,—a hap- 
pier life than ours, cousin!” 

“Think yeso? Methinks the next world 
will be soon enough to be a saint, and do) 
such tiresome good deeds. But why has| 
she that ugly mantle drawn up over her 
head, so that one cannot see her hair, or the 
form of her neck and shoulders ?”’ 

‘*Be not so impatient. You see the door 
behind her. The Devil is coming into her 
cell under the form of her lover. Ah, there 
he is!” 

‘‘ Bless my heart, if I were the Devil, I 
would never leave that goodly form again. 
Now she ’Jl turn! now we shall see her 
face! Pshaw! she has pulled that ugly 
mantle over, for a vail.”’ 

‘« Pray be still, cousin ;—this is her last 
temptation. I would not lose a word. Lis- 
ten,—hear how she resists the prince of 
darkness.” 

The pretended lover performed his part so 
as to do honor to the supernatural power he| 
represenied. At first, he would have em-! 


I never would) 
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braced the saint; but she shrank feats him, 
_and, reverently placing her hand on the 
crucifix, stood statue-like against the wall, 
He then knelt and poured out his passion 
vehemently. He reminded her of their 
early love.—of the home, where he had 
wooed and won her; he besought her to 


| speak to him,—once to withdraw her vail, 


and look at him. She was still silent and 
immoveable. He described the wearisome 
and frigid existence of a conventual life, and 
then painted, in a lover’s colors, the happi- 
ness that awaited him, if she would but 
keep her first vow made to him. He told 
her, that horses awaited them at the out- 
ward gate. ‘The force of the temptation 
now became apparent. ‘The weak, loving 
girl, was triumphing over the saint. Her 
head dropped on her bosom, her whole 


'frame trembled, and was sinking. Her 


lover saw his triumph and sprang forward 
toseize her. But her virtue was re-nerved; 
| she grasped the crucifix, and, looking up to 
a picture of the Virgin, shrieked, ** Mary, 
blessed mother! aid me !” 

The Evil One extended his arm to wrest 
the crucifix, when, smitten by its holy vir- 
tue, he sank through the floor, enveloped in 
flames. ‘The saint again fell on her knees, 
the dove again descended and fluttered 
around her, and the curtain fell. 

In those days, when conventual life had 
lost nothing of its sacredness, and men’s 
minds were still subjected to a belief in the 
visible interference of good and evil spirits 
in men’s concerns, such a scene was most 
effective. ‘The spectators were awed; not 
a sound was heard, till the Duchess of Ber- 


ri, never long abstracted from the actual 


world, whispered, ‘* Valentine, did you see 
your Italian when she shrieked; how he 
struck his hand upon his head! and see him 
now, what a color is burning in his cheek ! 
He will certainly go mad, and, knowing 
you, he may dart hither before we can avoid 
him. Will ye not ask Orleans to order 
those men at arms to conduct him out ;— 
you know,” in’a whisper, “I have such a 
horror of madmen.”’ 

‘You need have none, believe me, in 
this case. My poor countryman is suffer- 
ing from watching and exhaustion, and his 
imagination is easily excited. The next 
scene will calm him. ‘The saint, victorious 
over the most importunate of mortal pas- 
sions, will resolutely make her vows, and 
receive the vail.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, then we shall see her face, after 
all ” 

«¢ Yes, and with all the factitious charm, 
that dress and ornament can lend it; for, to 
render her renunciation of the world more 
striking, she is to appear in a bridal dress, 
decked with the vanities that we women 
cling last to;—but hush! the curtain is 
rising !”’ 

The curtain rose, and discovered the cha- 
pel of a convent. ‘The nuns and their su- 
perior stood on one side, a priest and at- 
tendants on the other. A golden crucifix 
was placed in the center, with a figure of 
the Savior, as large as life. Before this, 
St. Thérése was kneeling. Her dress was 
white silk, embroidered with pearls, with a 
full sleeve, looped to the shoulder with 
pearls. A few symbolical orange-buds 
drooped over her forehead, certainly not 
whiter than the brow on which they rested. 
Her hair was parted in front, and drawn up 
behind in a Grecian knot of rich curls, and 
fastened there with a diamond cross. St. 
Thérése looked, as most saints would, (not 
as a saint should,) pale as monumental mar- 
ble; her eyes not raised to Heaven, but 
rivetted to earth, as if she were still clinging 
to the parting friend. ‘The priest advanced 
to cut off her hair, the last office previous 
to investing her with the grey gown and 
fatal vail. As he unfastened the diamond 
cross, her bright tresses fell over her neck 
and shoulders, and, reaching even to the 


ground, gave the finishing touch to her | 


beauty, and called forth a general shout of 
‘¢‘ Beautiful! beautiful! most beautiful !”’ 

Over every other voice, and soon stilling 
every other, was heard the King’s and, 
seized with an excess of madness, he rush- 
ed upon the stage clapping his hands and 
screaming, ‘‘She is mine! my bride! Out 
with ye, ugly nuns! She is mine! mine!” 
finishing each reiteration with a maniac 

ell. 

. ‘Nay, she is mine! my own Violette! 
my betrothed wife!’ interposed Montano, 
springing forward and encircling Violette 
with one arm, while he repelled Charles 
with the other. 

A general rising followed. The stage 
was filled with the nobles, rushing forward 
to chastise the stranger who had presumed 
to lay his hands on sacred majesty. A hun- 
dred weapons were drawn, and pointed at 
Montano. There was a Babel confusion of 
sounds. At this crisis, Valentine penetrated 
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into the midst of the melee, whispering, as 
she passed Montano, ‘ Leave all to me.”’ 

‘The lords, who had more than once seen 
her power over the madness of their sove- 
reign, fell back. She placed herself be- 
tween the King and Montano, and putting 
her hand soothingly on Charles’s, she said, 
with a smile, ‘*‘ Methinks, my lord King, 
we are all beside ourselves with this be- 
witching show,—we know not who or what 
weare. Here is a churl hath dared to come 
between the King and his subject, and you, 
my sovereign,’ (in a whisper,) ‘have 
strangely forgotton your Queen’s presence. 
Unhand that maiden, sir stranger. Kneel, 
my child, to your gracious sovereign, and 
let him see you loyally hold yourself at his 
disposal.’ Violette mechanically obeyed. 

‘‘ Nay, my pretty one, kneel not,’’ said 
Charles, still wild, but no longer violent. 
‘““Ah, I had forgot! here are the bridal 
orange-buds. Come,—come, you lazy 
priest,—come marry us!’’ Violette looked 
as if she would fain again take refuge in 
Montano’s arms. 

‘* To-morrow, my lord King, will surely 
be soon enough,’’ whispered Valentine with 
a confidential air, and, pointing to Isabel, 
she added, ‘*it would not seem well to have 
the rites performed in her presence!’ The 
Queen, with characteristic nonchalance, had 
remained quietly in her place, where she 
seemed quite absorbed and satisfied in de- 
'vouring a bunch of delicious grapes. 

‘*You are right, dear sister,” replied the 
King,—thus, in his softened moods, he al- 
| Ways addressed Valentine,—* it is not ac- 
cording to church rule to marry one wife in 
the presence of another!’’ He then burst 
into a peal of idiotic laughter, which, after 
continuing for some moments, left him in a 
state of imbecility, so nearly approaching 
|to unconsciousness, that he was conveyed 
to his palace without making the slightest 
‘resistance. 

| A general movement followed the King’s 
departure, and cries rose, that the stranger 
-must be manacled and conveyed to prison. 
|The Duchess of Orleans interposed. ‘My 
| lords,”’ she said, “I pray ye give this youth 
\into my charge. He is my countryman. I 
‘will be responsible for him to our gracious 


sovereign.” ‘There were murmurings of 
hesitation and discontent. ‘In sooth, my 
‘lords,’”? added Valentine, ‘‘ye should not 


|add an injustice to a stranger to our usages, 
'to the error you have already committed 
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this night, in bringing our roy al master, but | 
half recovered from his malady, into this | 
heated atmosphere and exciting scene ;—it | 
were well, if we can avoid it, to preserve | 
no memorials of this night’s imprudence.”’ 
This last hint effected what an appeal to 
their justice had failed to obtain, and the 
lords permitted Montano unmolested to 
withdraw with the Duchess of Orleans. 

Intent on making those happy, who could | 
be happy, Valentine bade Montano and Vio- 
lette attend her to her carriage. When they | 
were alone, Violette’s first words were, | 
** My father,—my brothers, Montano, can | 
ye tell me aught of them ?”’ 

“They are safe,—safe and well, in all | 
save their ignorance of you, dear Violette,”’ 
replied Montano; ‘‘and by this time are | 
they arrived in my happy country.” 

Thank God!—and my dear old grand- | 
mother ?”’ 

« Nay, ask no farther to-night.” 

** Better it is, my good friend,” said Val- 
entine, ‘to satisfy her inquiry now, while 
her cup is full with joy, and sparkling ;— 
you can bear, my child, patiently a single | 
bitter drop.” 

‘¢She was murdered, then ?”’ 

‘* She is at rest, my child,—lay your head | 
on my bosom,—we should weep for the | 
good and kind.”’ 

Before the little party separated for the 
night, Violette told how, in consequence of | 
having been seen at the window on the day | 
of Montagu’s execution, she had been sought 
out by the managers of the mystery, and 
compelled, in the King’s name, to obey their 
behests. 

‘‘ And to-morrow,” said Valentine, ‘‘ ye 
shall obey mine. I, too, will be the man- 
ager of a mystery, and real espousals shall 
be enacted by Montano and Violette; then, 
ho! for my happy country.”’—Token. 
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—>— 
TEMPERANCE. 


Tue excesses of delicacy, repose, and sa- 
tiety, are as unfavorable as the extremes of 
hardship, toil, and want, to the increase and 
multiplication of our kind. Our physical 
well-being, our moral worth, our social happi- 
ness, our political tranquillity, all depend on 
that control of all our appetites and passions, 
which the ancients designated by the cardi- 
nal virtue of temperance.—Burke. 








THE FLIGHT OF TIME, 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


Time still moves on, with noiseless pace, 
And we are loiterers by the way; 
Few win, and many lose the race, 
For which they struggle day by day; 
And even when the goal is gained, 
How seldom worth the toil it seems! 
How lightly valued, when obtained, 
The prize that flattering Hope esteems! 


Submissive to the winds of chance, 
We toss on Life’s inconstant sea: 

This billow may our bark advance, 
And that may leave it on the lee; 

This coast, which rises fair to view, 
May be thick set with rocky mail, 

And that, which beetles o’er the blue, 
Be safest for the shattered sail. 


The cloud that, like a little hand, 
Slow lingers when the morning shines, 
Expands its volumes o’er the land, 
Dark as a forest-sea of pines ; 
While that which casts a vapory screen 
Before the azure realm of day, 
Rolls upward from the lowland scene, 
And from the mountain-tops away. 


Oh, iond deceit ! to think the flight 
Of time will lead to pleasures strange, 
And ever bring some new delight, 
To minds that strive and sigh for change. 
Within ourselves the secret lies, 
Let seasons vary as they will; 
Our hearts would murmur, though our skies 
Were bright as those of Eden still! 


—,,— 
SINGULAR TRIAL. 


In many parts of Europe—indeed in all 
Europe—primitive customs are more or less 
preserved in the courts for the administra- 
tion. of justice, as well as in the habits and 
intercourse of private life. One of the most 
striking instances of this was recently 
shown in the summary and singular man- 
ner in which a trial for murder was conduct- 
ed, and the execution of the felons consum- 
mated in Malaga—a city of Spain. But 
before we come to the trial, we will speak 
of the murder, the details being furmished 
us by a Paris paper, the Gazette des Tri- 
bunaux. 

Don Jose Randoly Soule, a young cava- 
lier, had recently married a young lady of 
some fortune. Being fond of dress and 
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Jeasure, this fortune he soon dissipated, 
and upon this conduct domestic disputes and 
pitterness followed—so extreme that since 
his death, for he was the murdered man, his 
widow has been arrested and held for exa- 
mination. On the night of the 30th of Oc- | 
tober, Don Jose was returning home, ac- 
companied by a watchman, from the house 
where he had spent the evening, when, on | 
reaching the corner of a street, he was trea- 
cherously stabbed by a man who lay in wait 
for him. ‘The blow was terrible. It made 
a wound of six and a half inches in extent, | 
and penetrated through the heart, cutting 
itin two. The blood sprung out in such a. 
stream, that it bespattered the walls of the 
opposite houses to a considerable hight.— 
The unfortunate young man uttered one 
plaintive cry ; it was the cry of death, and 
he fell bathed in his blood. | 
The assassin fled the moment his victim | 
fell, attempting no plunder, although the 
murdered man wore an elegant gold watch 
and chain. ‘The watchman lost neither his 
courage nor his presence of mind, but pur- 
sued the assassin, who dropped his poinard, 
hat and cloak, in his flight. He was over- 
taken, and with the assistance of others car- 
ried directly before the Captain General, 
who expressed a desire to expedite the ex- 


amination, in order, if possible, to have the | 


assassin buried at the same time as his vic- 
tim. The assassin declared his name to be 
Jose de La Rosa, a day laborer. He was 
married, and the father of three children.— 
He denounced a young advocate, named 
Don Juan de Morales as his accomplice, 
and declared he had received money in ad- 
vance to induce him to undertake the assas- 
sination. 

By seven o’clock next morning, Morales 
and the assassin were confronted. As their 


declarations greatly varied, they were taken | 


for a second interrogatory into the church 
and placed beside the dead body of Rando. 
There under the vaults of the temple, be- 
fore the cold and inanimate remains of the 
victim, and in the presence of a powerfully 


excited multitude, who, agitated by terror, | 


eame to witness this extraordinary and im- 
pressive scene, the awful voice of Rosa was 
raised to repeat again the charge against the 
man he pointed out as his accomplice.— 
Morales, cast down and spiritless, protested 
that he was innocent. He muttered ina 
low voice, ‘*I do not know this man.” 

‘“‘What! you do not know me,” said La 
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| Rosa, who was only separated from hisfel- 
low prisoner by the corpse. 
pleaded for me in a criminal cause. 
visited me in prison. 
companions in prison can prove it.”’ 


“But you 
You 
The jailer and my 


“I know not this man. He is a villain 


who wants to ruin me,”’ replied Morales 
trembling. 


‘You do not know me! Did not we go 
together and purchase the poinard! I can 
give the name and address of the man who 
sold it. He will recollect us.” 

‘This is all a falsehood.” 

‘‘A falsehood indeed! Do you deny the 
promises you repeatedly made me for two 
months to induce me to strike the blow ?}— 
Had it not been for that, do you think I 
would have killed him? (pointing to the 
dead body.) What harm had he done to 
me? You instigated me. You brought 
me to the corner of the street. You made 
me raise my arm, saying, ‘There he comes, 
the opportunity is favorable.’ ”’ 

‘‘How can you invent such calumnies ?”’ 

‘“Y6u promised me money for committing 


‘the crime, and I can show the house where 


we met, and where I was to receive the re- 


_ward of that service you required of me.” 
| ‘This wretched man wishes to ruin me, 


but I had no interest in the death of Rando.” 
| “No interest, do you say? You live in 
adultery with his wife. Did you not tell me 
that she was seven months gone with child, 
and that it was necessary to put hez hus- 
band out of the way before her accouch- 
ment? Did not she herself tell me that the 
best way to kill her husband would be to frre 
a pistol at him while she, walking with 
him, would be holding by his arm? Did 
‘not you also propose to make use of poi- 
son? Did not you make me come from 
Granada ?2”’ 

To all these questions Morales faintly an- 

awered—*I am innocent.” 

| **You assert that you are innocent,” said 
the Fiscal. ‘Well, let me see you take the 
hand of the corpse and invoke curses on the 
assassins.” 

| ‘The wretched young man, in a state of 
‘indescribable stupor, could only stutter out 
some unintelligible words. 

The prisoners were then taken together 
to the place where the crime was commit- 
ted, and interrogated on the way to the spot. 
Rosa continued his assertions and questions 

‘to his accomplice, and the latter persisted in 
\his denial. Fifty-one witnesses were exam- 
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ined, among whom were the seller of the 
poinard to Morales, who identified the pur- 
chaser and the dagger, and others who pro- 
ved the acquaintance of Morales as an ad- 
vocate with Rosa, whom he had defended 
in a criminal case. La Rosa, with a som- 
bre gravity, confirmed all his first charges. 
He spoke of the atrocious action he had 
committed with a horrible calmness, while 
the accents of his voice made all who heard 
him shudder. All this time Morales re- 
mained silent, and completely cast down.— 
A second examination of the witnesses, the 
counsel for the prisoners being present, oc- 
cupied the whole of the night of October 
31, and it was not until half past six on the 
next day that the investigation of the advo- 
cates was concluded. At eight o’clock the 
reading the documents was commenced, and 
after that was concluded, the **Fiscal’’ or at- 
torney general summond up the case and 
demanded the penalty of death against the 
accused, who were next heard. The de- 
fense of young Morales was read by Don 
N. Texapa. It was argumentative andspir- 
ited, and was listened to with manifest in- 
terest by the audience. 
defense was short and simple—it .only im- 
plored pity. When these proceedings had 
concluded, the corpse of the unfortunate 
Rando, covered with blood, was brought 
before the tribunal, and the prisoners being 
introduced, were again confronted with each 
other. 

Rosa, who is described as muscular and 
ferocious, ‘‘a very proper villain,”’ again de- 
tailed all the circumstances, with consisten- 
cy and apparent indifference. Morales, 
whose appearance was ‘‘pleasing and inter- 
esting,”’ persisted in his denial; and said the 


charges against him were false and calum- | 


nious. ‘These proceedings occupied. the 
time till past midnight—and this, the reader 


will bear in mind, was the third night during | 


which the investigation was continued, hav- 
ing also occupied two days. Nevertheless 
at two o’clock the President of the Coun- 
cil, Don Fernand Alcocer, directed that the 
Council, the Fiscal, the prisoners, and their 
counsel, should proceed to the spot where 
the crime had been committed; and lighted 
by torches, which cast a mournful glare a- 
round, they set out for this purpose, accom- 
panied by a vast multitude of curious per- 
sons. 
tion, pointed out the different places where, 


as he asserted, Morales had spoken to him, | 
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La Rosa, without the slightest emo- | 
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and showed the road they went after quittin 
the Plaza de la Constitution where they had 
stopped. ‘The tribunal then deliberated 
upon their verdict, and at five o'clock in the 
morning delivered their judgment, that the 
prisoners should be shot in the presence of 
the corpse. Accordingly at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, they were taken from the 
convent where the Military Council which 
condemned them had been held, and in the 
presence of a concourse of one hundred 
thousand persons, led to the place of exe- 
cution. 

La Rosa took the lead, walking with a 
firm step, surrounded by a picket of sol- 
diers. Don Juan Morales, downcast but 
resigned, followed, receiving religious con- 
solation from a couple of priests. He sa- 
luted his friends and acquaintances. Du- 
ring the passage from the Capilla to the 
place of execution, La Rosa turned his head 
round several times to see if Don Juan Mo- 
rales was being led after him; he seemed 
to be apprehensive lest pardon should be 
granted to the cabellero, and even expressed 
his fears on this head. 

When they reached Martiricos, the place 
appointed for their execution, where the 
body of the unfortunate Rando had been 
already carried, La Rosa, after the troops 
had formed a square, persisting in his senti- 
ments, addressed the following words to the 


_people: **Senores, I die the victim of a 
wretch, who is about to die with me. 


For 
the sake of my soul say a Salva to Nuestra 
Senora de los Dolores, another to the Vir- 
gin del Carman, and a Credo to Almighty 
God.’’ His confessor here observed that his 


| words were insulting to his accomplice, and 


that when he stood on the verge of eternity, 
he should retain no hatred; and’ direct his 
thoughts solely to the salvation of his soul. 
La Rosa immediately exclaimed, ‘‘I pardon 
with all my heart Don Juan Morales. Pray 
for him.” 

When the two prisoners were fastened to 
the fatal post, La Rosa immediately leaned 
towards Don Juan Morales, and said to him, 
in a tone of irony, ‘‘Behold the good fortune 
you promised me!’’ Morales then turned 
towards his confessor—‘* Good God!’’ he 
exclaimed, “let not this man kill me before 
the time.”’ His last thoughts were devoted 
to his family and relations. At four o’clock 
a discharge of musketry was heard; Mo- 
rales and La Rosa had ceased to exist. The 
body of the former was removed by the So- 
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ciety of Advocates; the body of the latter} winsome look in the countenance of the 
owed its burial to charity. ‘The widow of| elder—a bright sparkling in his eyes which 
Rando and her female servant are arrested, | occasionally he half-closed in a style that 
and a new investigation is about to com-} gave him the air of ‘‘a knowing one,” and 
mence respecting their conduct. a slight curving of the corners of the mouth 
We give a great deal of space to this sin-| that showed his ability to enjoy, while his 
gular trial, as it shows the character of| whole demeanor made every acute observer 
Spaniards in a more favorable light than tra-| sure of his ability to perpetrate, a joke.— 
ditionary legends inherited by our parents, | Now and then, when his-lips parted and he 
and by them brought from Europe, lead us| ran his fingers through his hair with a lan- 
to view that people. If assassinations were | guid expression, it was evident he was eager 
so frequent as it has been common to assert, | to be at work in his vocation—that of a 
no such excitement would have been pro-| practical joker! ‘The other was a dapper 
duced. We may also. remark ‘that though} young man, although different in appearance, 
the haste with which the investigation was| yet with features that indicated that his 
conducted, and the circumstances introduced | mind was well-fitted to be a successful co- 
for effect, are by no means worthy of all| partner with his mate; and a dry pun or 
example, it is more than probable that in| gravely delivered witticism was frequently 
our court Morales might have been acquit-| worked off with an air of philosophy or un- 
ted by legal exertion and trickery, and the| concern that gave him at once the credit of 
other villain have been made to bear the} being a first-rate wit. Supper on the table, 
whole burthen; if indeed the interest he| these two Yankees-were not dull, as a cou- 
excited did not obtain him a reprieve and| ple generally will be at table, but made 
final pardon by petition; or at the worst an| mirth and laughter, and wit their compan- 
asylum as a maniac, instead of death as a! ions, and as Wine in his parti-colored flow- 
murderer. ing robes presided, there was a ‘set out’’ 
fit for a prince and his associates. The 
—— Yankees ate and drank and were right mer- 
ry, when the old family clock whirred and 
THE OLD CLOCK; whizzed as the hammer on the bell struck 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
oR, “*HERE SHE GOES, THERE SHE GOES.”’ nine, ten, eleven; twelve! The elder look- 
ed up at the old monitor before him, stuck 
A FACT. his elbow on the table and looked again 
steadily for a minute, and then laughed out 
Some years ago there came to this coun-| heartily, awakening the waiter, who was 
try a family from England, which settled on} just dozing by the window-sill. 
the upper part of this island, and opened a} ‘* What in the name of Momus are you 
public house. Among their chattels was an} laughing at?’’ asked the dapper Yankee, as 
old family clock which they prized more} he casthiseyes now over the table and around 
for its age than its.actual value, although it) himself to ascertain where the nest of the 
had told the hour for years on years with| joke was concealed. ‘Theelder winked slyly, 
the most commendable fidelity. ‘This clock | and yawning lazily, slowly raised the fore- 
is now situated in one of the private parlors) finger of his right hand and applied it grace- 
of the house, and-many a time. has it been| fully to his nose. ‘The dapper man under- 
the theme of remark in consequence of its} stood the~hint. 
solemnly antique exterior. ‘¢Oho! I understand—no, you don’t come 
A few days since, about dusk, a comple over this child! Waiter, another bottle of 
of mad wags drove up to the door of the} champagne.” ‘The servant left the room, 
hotel, seated in a light and beautiful wagon, | and our heroes inclining themselves over 
drawn by a superb bay horse. They sprang) the table held a long conversation in a low 
out—ordered the ostler to pay every atten-| tone, when the elder of the two. raised his 
tion to the animal and to stable him for the! voice, and with an air of satisfaction ex- 
night. Entering the hotel, they tossed off| claimed, 
aglass of wine a-piece, bemouthed a cigar,| ‘* Clocks always go it!” 
and directed the landlord to provide the best} Then both cautiously rose from their 
game supper in his power. ‘There was a clrairs, and advancing to the clock, turned 
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the key of the door, and looked within, the me. I'll bet you fifty dollars I can do it 


elder in a half-inquiring, half-decided man-| on the spot!”’ 
ner saying ‘‘ Done,”’ cried the Yankee. 

** Won't it?” The clock struck eight, and with his back 

The waiter was on the stairs, and they | to the table and the door, the landlord pop- 
returned to their seats in a trice as if nothing | ped into a chair— 
had happened—both scolding the waiter, ‘Here she goes, there she goes!’’ and 
as he entered, for being-so lazy on his er-| his finger waved in a curve, his eyes fully 
rand. fixed on the pendulum. ‘The Yankees be- 

Having heard the clock strike one, they | hind him interrupted—‘* Where’s the mo- 
were shown to their beds, where they talk-| ney? Plank the money.” 
ed in a subdued tone, and finally sunk to The landlord was not to lose in that way, 
sleep. Inthe morning, they were early up, | His fore-finger slowly and surely went with 
and ordered their horse to be harnessed and | the pendulum, and with his left hand he dis- 
brought to the door. Descending to the| engaged his purse from his pocket, which he 
bar-room they asked for their bill, and with| threw behind him upon the table. All was 
becoming promptitude paid the amount due} silent. ‘The dapper man at length ex- 
over to the keeper. The elder perceiving | claimed— 
the landlord through the window, placed his} ‘‘ Shall I deposit the money in the hands 
arms upon the bar, and in a serious tone| of the bar-keeper ?”’ 
inquired of the bar-keeper if he would dis- ‘*‘ Here she goes, there she goes!’’ was 
pose of the old clock. ‘The young man} the only answer. 
hesitated—he knew not what to answer.| One of the Yankees left the room. The 
The old clock seemed to him such a mise-| landlord heard him go down stairs; but he 
rable piece of furniture that he had an im-| was not to be disturbed by that trick. 
pression that it might as well be his as his} Presently the bar-keeper entered, and 
employer's, yet he could not comprehend | touching him on the shoulder, asked— 
why such a person should want such ahi-| ‘Mr. B , are you crazy? Whatare 
deous article. While he was attempting to| you doing?” 
reply, the good-natured landlord entered,| ‘‘ Here she goes, there she goes !’’ he re- 
and the question was referred to him for an| sponded, his hand waving the forefinger as 
answer. before. 

‘‘T wish to purchase that old clock up|} ‘The bar-keeper rushed down stairs; he 
stairs! Will you sell it?’’ asked the elder | called one of his neighbors and asked him 
Yankee, while the younger lighted a cigar,| to go up. ‘They ascended, and the neigh- 
and cast his eyes over the columns of the| bor seizing him gently by the collar, in an 
Sunday Morning News, which lay upon the} imploring voice, said— 
table. ‘The landlord, who had set no great “Mr. B , do not sit here. Come, 
value upon the clock, except as an heir-| come down stairs; what can possess you to 
loom, began to suspect that it might possess | sit here ?”’ 
the virtues of Martin Heywood’s chair,and| ‘ Here she. goes, there she goes !’” was 
be filled with dollars; and, almost involun-| the sole reply, and the solemn face and 
tarily, the three ascended to the room which | the slowly moving finger settled the matter. 
contained it. He was mad! 

‘‘ The fact is,’’ said the Yankee, ‘*I once ‘¢ He is mad,”’ whispered the friend in a 
won a hundred dollars with a clock like | low voice—‘* We must go for a doctor.” 














that !”’ The landlord was not to be duped; he 
‘‘A hundred dollars!’’ ejaculated the] was not to be deceived, although the whole 
landlord. town came to interrupt him. ‘ You had 


‘‘Yes! You see there was one like it 
in a room over in Jersey, and a fellow bet 
me he could keep his forefinger swinging 
with the pendulum for an hour, only say- 
ing ‘ Here she goes, there she goes.’ He 
could’nt do it. I walked the money out of 
him in no time.”’ 

“You did? You could’nt walk it out of 


better call up his wife,’”’ added the friend. 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes!’’ re- 
peated the landlord, and his hand still moved 
on. 

In a minute his wife entered, full of ago- 
ny of soul. ‘My dear,” she kindly said, 
‘look on me. It is your wife who speaks !” 

‘Here she goes, there shé goes!” and 


i 
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his hand continued to go, but his wife! and with a more nervous yet determined 
would’nt go; she would stay, and he thought waving of his ‘inger in concert with the 
she was determined to conspire against him pendulum; for the minute hand was near 
and make him lose the wager. She wept, | the twelve—that point which was to put 
and she continued— fifty dollars into his pocket, if the hand ar- 

‘¢ What cause have you for this? Why | rived at it without his suffering himself to 
do you do so?’ Has your wife”’ | be interrupted. 




















‘‘Here she goes, there she goes!’ and | 
his finger seemed to be tracing her airy pro- 
gress, for anything she could ascertain to 
the contrary. 

*«¢ My dear,” she still continued, thinking 
that the thought of his child, whom he fond- 
ly loved, would tend to restore him, ‘shall | 
I call up your daughter ?”’ 

‘Here she goes, there she goes!’ the | 
landlord again repeated, his eyes becoming | 
more and more fixed and glazed, from the 
steadiness of the gaze. A slight smile, 
which had great effect upon the minds of | 
those present, played upon his face, as he 
thought of the many unsuccessful resorts to 
win him from his purpose, and of his suc- 
cess in baffling them. ‘The physician en-. 
tered. He stood by the side of the busy 
man. He looked at him in silence, shook 
his head, and to the anxious inquiry of the 
wife, answered— 

‘*No,madam! ‘The fewer persons here 
the better. ‘The maid had better stay away ; 
do not let the maid” 

“‘Here she goes, there she goés!’’ yet 
again, again, in harmony with the wavin 
finger, issued from the lips of the landlord. 

‘¢A consultation, I think, will be neces- 
sary,’’ said the physician. ‘* Will you run 
for Dr. W ms ?”’ 

The kind neighbor buttoned up his coat 
and hurried from the room. 

In a few minutes Dr. W ms, with 
another medical gentleman, entered. 

‘This is a sorry sight,’ said he to the 
doctor present. 

*‘ Indeed it is, sir,’’ was the reply. 
is a sudden attack, one of the’’—— 

“Here she goes, there she goes!’’ was 
the sole reply. ) 

The physicians stepped into a corner and 
consulted together. 

“Will you be good enough to run for a 
barber? We must have his head shaved 
and blistered,’’ said Dr. W ms. 

‘‘ Ah, poor, dear husband,”’ said the lady ; 
‘“*T fear he never again will know his mis- 
erable wife.” 

“Here she goes, there she goes!”’ said 
the landlord with a little more emphasis, 
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The wife in a low, bewailing tone con- 
tinued her utterances— 

**No! never; nor of his daughter’’— 

** Here she goes—there she goes,”’ almost 
shouted the landlord, as the minute hand 
advanced to the desired point. 

The barber arrived; he was naturally a 
talkative man,—and when the doctor made 
some casual remark, reflecting upon the 
quality of the instrument he was about to 
use, he replied— 

‘‘Ah ha! no, Monsieur, you say very 
bad to razor—tres beautiful—eh ?—look— 
look—very fine, is n’t she ?”’ 

‘* Here she goes—there she goes !’’ scream- 
ed the landlord, his hand waving on—on, 
and his face gathering a smile, and his whole 
frame in readiness to be convulsed with joy. 

The barber was amazed. ‘Here she 
goes—there she goes!’’ he responded in 
the best English he could use—* Vare? 
vare sall I begin? Vat is dat he say?” 

‘‘ Shave his: head at once!’’ interrupted 
the doctor, while the lady sank into a chair. 

‘‘Here she goes—there she—go!” for 
the last time cried the landlord, as the clock 
struck the hour of nine, and he sprang from 
his seat in an eestaey of delight, screaming 
at the top of his voice, as he skipped about 
the room— 

“«T ’ve won it!—I ’ve won it!’ 

‘‘ What?” said the bar-keeper. 

‘¢ What?” echoed the doctors. 

‘* What?’ re-echoed the wife. 

‘« Why, the wager—fifty dollars!’ But 
casting his eyes around the room, and miss- 
ing the young men who induced him to 
watch the clock, he asked his bar-keeper— 

‘¢ Where are those young men who sup- 
ped here last night? eh? quick, where are 
they ?”’ 

‘‘ They went away in their wagon nearly 
an hour ago, sir!’’ was the reply. 

The truth flashed like a thunderbolt 
through his mind. They had taken his 
pocket-book with the one hundred and se- 
ven dollars therein, and decamped—a cou- 
ple of swindling sharpers, with wit to back 
them! The story is rife on all men’s 
tongues in the neighborhood where this af- 
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fair occurred, and ‘the facts not otherwise | to be inferior to music. God forbid he 
than here set down;"’ but we regret that should be so ungrateful to the art with the 
the worthy landlord in endeavoring to over- | productions of whose masters he is most 
take the rascals, was thrown from his own | conversant, and the society of which forms 
wagon, and so severely injured as to be con- | at least one-half of his conscious existence, 
fined to his room at the present moment, | He will be allowed to say this, even in a 
where he can watch the pendulum of his | Musical Magazine, conducted as the present 
clock at his leisure.*—New-York Morning | one is; for all true lovers of any art are ge- 
News. nerous to those who love the rest, out of 
an instinct of their own sincetity and joy, 
But the truth is, that each of the three sweet 
MUSIC. sisters—Poetry, Music, and Painting—has 
advantages and disadvantages, compared 
with the other; and while Music utters di- 
Blest pair of syrens, pledge of Heaven’s joy, vine inarticulate cries out of the pure hea- 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, | ven of feeling, charming the sense of all, 
Wed your divine sounts,—-REiton. but suggesting distinct imaginations to few, 
Music is under no necessity of speaking Poetry charms the senses less, but has the 
any language but its own. A beautiful in- | POW® of making all distinctly partake of 
strumental composition is its own poetry, her imaginations; and Painting has the di- 
exciting the feelings and imagination with- | vine power given her, of saying—‘‘ You 
out need of the intervention of words, and | Shall behold with the eyes of sense, what 
uttering, in fact, a more direct voice of the | MY Sister Music makes you hear, and my 
mystery and beauty of passion than the | Sister Poetry makes you think of, and what 
poetry itself. ‘There is something so angel- | W¢ all three of us feel; and then the an- 
ical in its being thus independent of speech, | gels of visible form and color, open upon us 
that it seems a kind of stray language from | “heir Paradise, and we stand face to face— 
some unknown and divine sphere, where Me meeting eye—with the demi-gods of 
the inhabitants are above the necessity of | Michael Angelo, and the diviner benignities 
words; and, indeed, it is a constant part of | Of Raphael and Correggio. , 
the charm of music to seem as it signified When, therefore, any one of these three sis- 
still more than we have human words to ex- | eT, like proper sisterly goddessses, chooses 
press; while, on the other hand, it is so to borrow from another a grace, or an aid, 
linked with all our faculties; and has cer- | °F 2 mere companionable something, (what- 
tain properties of accord and sequence in | °V¢T you choose to call it,) it is desirable 
its composition, so appealing to our very | that nothing impertinent, or altogether unfit- 
reason and logic, that it is no refinement to prene should interfere: that no bad painter 
say one feels sometimes as if it were pur- | Should take upon him to illustrate a good 
suing some wonderful and profound argu- | P°et, and that no foolish, presumptuous 
ment—laying down premises, interchang- | words should propose themselves for inter- 
ing questions and answers, and drawing | preters or suggesters of the utterances of 
forth deductions equally conclusive and be- | the true musician. fo 
witching: so that our very understanding| ‘The musician, occupied with his own 
is convinced, though we know nothing of | SWeet art, (which has been described as 
the mysterious topic! There are more | being a poetry of itself,) and not, perhaps, 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt | having had the lot, (good or bad, as it might 
of in all philosophy; and music assuredly | happen.) of being brought up amidst that 
contains its due portion of them. other world of poetry to be found in books, 
Not that the present writer holds poetry, | 18 often heard to express his hunger and 
in its integrity, or in most of its particulars, | thirst after “good words for his vocal 
4 conipositions ; and in the present department 


of the Musical World, it is proposed to 
supply him with them, (for years together, 
if he pleases,) out of the noble store above 
mentioned, which has a richness, in point 
of quantity as well as quality, of which no 
one dreams, who is not conversant with the 
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BY LEIGH HUNT. 














* Wehave beeninformed that the two young men 
who were the principal actors in this scene were 
a couple of dashing blades of this city, who have 
honorably restored the pocket-book and its con- 
tents with an L—having been satisfied that they. 
lost the wager!—New-York Sunday Morning 
News, of March 3. 
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variety, and thorough interior of its depart-|of our stores. We had better, in our setting 
ments. ‘The words of Ben Johnson alone, | out, give two or three specimens, as a taste 
of which a cheap and beautiful edition has | of the variety, though not undertaking for 
just been published by Mr. Moxon, edited | more than one in future, unless the poem 
by a living poet of. peculiar fitness for the | or extract should be very short. We will 
task, being himself both lyrical and dra-| begin with a song out of the Maid’s Tra- 










matic—Mr. Barry Cornwall—with whom 
the musical public are happily intimate,) fur- 
nish a storehouse of words for music, which 
though long recognized, may be said to 
have been yet hardly touched. Beaumont 
and Fletcher are rich in the same materials, 
with an instinct perhaps still more vocal. 
Almost every one of the other old dramatists 
has, at least, exquisite pickings of the same 
kind. ‘Then there are all the professed lyric 
poets, Herrick, Suckling, Carew, and oth- 
ers, with the fine old natures in the ballads 
. and ancient relics, not excepting the smaller 
veins of true poetry which are to be found 
in its more artificial regions—for wherever 
there is any genius, there must be an amount 
of nature in proportion; and, besides all 
this, heaps of wealth, hundreds of detached 
passages, eminently fitted to be set to mu- 
sic, occur in the great narrative poems of 
the Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost and Re- 
gained, etc., constantly uttering a chant or 
a warble of their own, and challenging, as 
it were, the congenial musician to join them. 
Nay, prose itself has passages of this sort, 
as may be seen in compositions from Os- 
sian, and in some of the divinest works of 
Handel. Finally—not to mention the like 
extractable passages from the dramas of 
Knowleses, T'alfourds, and Hornes—there 
is all the genius, lyrical and otherwise, of 
modern and living poetry, so called—Byron, 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Campbell, Barry Cornwall himself, Allan 
Cuningham, Landor, Scott, Southey, Wil- 
son, and Moore, (though Ireland, and his 
own sweet genius for music, make a mo- 
nopoly of him,) with other true names, 
which, in our hurry, we must not attempt 
to particuralize, lest we should do injustice 
to those we might omit; taking the liberty, 
nevertheless, to mention one or two special- 
ly adapted to the purpose before us, and 
hitherto not so universally recognized as 
they will be, such as Thomas Wade, au- 
thor of the deeply feeling ‘‘ Mundi et Cor- 
nis Carminia,”’ etc., and Dagley, with the 
truly sylvan and exuberant fancies of his 
Sylvia, or the May Queen.” 

And now, where shall we begin? for that 
is really a difficulty, owing to the abundance 


| gedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, as simple 


and touching as a wasted cheek. 


I.——-SONG OF A DESERTED MAID. 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew; 
Maidens, willow branches bear— 
Say I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth; 
Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth. 


Here follows an exquisite little narrative 
—a card-party—which, in painting, would 
‘make a delicious sight, and in music, per- 
| haps, (under correction from the Editors of 
the M. W.) a charming crescendo—not, of 
course, of the triumphant and noisier order 
of Rossini, but in a graceful agitato, as if 
the bystander’s feelings trembled over the 
spectacle—ending in a burst of beautiful de- 
spair. ‘The author is John Lilye, a dramat- 
ist preceding Shakspeare, and a man of ge- 
nius, notwithstanding the fantasticalness of 
his once fashionable Euphuism, so well ri- 
diculed- by Walter Scott in the Abbot. It 
is introduced in his play of Alexander and 
Campaspe, and has been admired by the 
best judges, for its perfect elegance. It is 
Anacreontic beyond Anacreon—more intox- 
icated with love. ‘There is a passion work- 
ed up with the fancy, amounting to the pa- 
thetic. Let the reader, pray, admire the 
mixed energetic feeling—the pause, yet has- 
ty emotion of the stops. 


Il.——CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 


Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses. Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows— 
Loses them too. Then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 

Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how ;) 
With these the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin— 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At length he set her both his eyes: 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise ! 

Oh, Love! has she done this to thee! 

What shall, alas! become of me! 


ne 


Our patience will achieve more than our 
force. 
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THE SCOTCH CHURCH. and which, if able here, would have; instant. 
ly elevated into a higher atmosphere the 
Tue church was thronged. In the midst | youth so cordially associated with, by an 
of the congregation, before the pulpit, in | apparently respectable portion of the the- 
the most eligible part of the church, I ob- | atrical audience, in one of the most refined 
served two full-grown negroes. Now, as I | and intellectual cities of Europe. 
am an American, and not an abolitionist, As I have said, the church was thronged, 
or an amalgamationist, a host of what are|I read in the anxious faces around, that 
called early prejudices, instantly arose with- |something unusual was expected. In the 
in'me, and I queried by what right the men | pulpit, which by the way stands within a 
of color were there. ‘* Why, sir, they are | few feet of that, long ago demolished, from 
human beings, and good citizens,”’ said a| which John Knox was wont to thunder 
tailor beside me. ‘This is not the first in- | forth his thoughts against popery, I could 
stance I have witnessed in Scotland, of such | see nothing but a mass of reddish hair. ‘The 
familiarity between the races. I do not speak | congregation was at length composed, and 
of the dark, elegant East India ladies, who | the minister arose. I had just been told by 
may be seen walking daily, arm-in-arm, la gentleman at my elbow, that he was a 
with the fashionables of Edinburgh. It is | missionary of the society for promoting the 
the crispy-haired, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, | principles of the Reformation, and that he 
and ebony black gentleman, whom you shall | was to discourse on the subject of the abom- 
see in fraternal confab with the polished sons | inations of the Romish Church. Having 
of this modern Athens, to whom I allude. | read a psalm, the precentor or leader, stood 
But the prejudices of early education do not | up in his desk situated just before the pul- 
here exist, and your negro is deemed near- | pit, and singing the first line of the first 
ly as much of a human being as a white | verse alone, was at the commencement of 
man. ‘The last one I saw, intermingling | the second, joined and accompanied to the 
with the whites on a public occasion, was |end, by the voices of the whole congrega- 
at the theater in Edinburgh. He was a lad, |tion—men, women and children. Then 
and of a most painfully intense black. He |came the prayer. With what apparent de- 
was right in the center of a pit filled with | votion was it not sympathized with, by 
white ladies and gentlemen. Seen from a | every heart in reach of the minister’s voice ! 
distance, he resembled a mere little black | There was not a stray eye, not a wander- 
dot, on a piece of white paper, or, perhaps, | ing expression, no shifting of positions to 
a dark wafer, surrounded by a myriad of | break the silence. After the prayer, the 
white ones. He enjoyed the comedy with | minister announced the chapter of the Bible 
an exuberance that delighted me. Indeed, | which he proposed to read, not fo, but with 
with many others in the boxes, my atten- | the congregation. Immediately a thousand 
tion was first attracted towards him by his | Bibles were opened at the designated por- 
chuckles, and boisterous ‘‘ ya, ya, ya’s,”’ | tion, and as he read, the eyes of each in the 
which Mr. Rice himself might have deem- | house, followed him in the opened’ volume. 
ed worthy models in his study of negro | When the text was announced, every book 
laughter. ‘The good-humored and intellect- | was opened to it, and I may here note down, 
ual people around him seemed to enjoy his | that whenever reference was made in the 
mirth, and the gentleman who had the su- | sermon to any verse or any chapter, the 
perintendence of him, every now and then | whole congregation seized their Bibles, and 
whispered something into his ear, which in- | forthwith searched out, with most zealous 
variably brought up new and overflowing interest, the cited chapter and verse. I 
bursts of gladness. Happy they, if so or- | must confess that this visible sympathy on 
ganized, that in his physical excitement, ‘the part of the hearers with everything the 
the peculiarities of his constitution were not | minister said and did, impressed me much. 
distinguishable by more than one of their |It is universal, I believe, in the Scottish 
senses. I turned my eye inward to contem- | Church. I noticed many instances in Edin- 
plate that feeling, which I possess in com-| burgh, and there as well as here, even 
mon with most of my countrymen, which "among the inferior classes, men and women, 
abhors the heart-and-hand companionship |old and young, in several cases were en- 
of the negro, that feeling which is associ- | gaged, most assiduously in taking notes. 
ated with all our thoughts and sympathies, ! What an encouragement, and what a check 
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thy ! 


inward as spiritual manna to the heart. 
unsound, it is noted down, cogitated about, | must soon be gone. 


talked about. 


Not a thought falls from his lips un- in a watering place. 
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to the preacher is this surrounding sympa- little round of being to a summer residence 
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‘‘When we first ar- 
appreciated. If deemed sound, it passes rive, we form friendships with those who 


If have already spent some time there, and 


The loss is painful; 


What a contrast this to the | but we connect ourselves with the second 


- : e e | e e~a e 
comparative listlessness of congregations in generation of visitors, with whom we spend 


my own country ! 


But I forget that I am | some time, and become dearly intimate ; but 


among the most devotional and reflective | these also depart, and we are left alone with 
a third set, who arrive just as we are pre- 
There was nothing in the preacher’s man- | paring for our departure.”’ 


people in the world. 


ner that I can well describe. 


| 


And yet the | view of human life 


In this true 
, there is nothing to dis- 


eye was on him continually. He spoke place the idea of earthly communion with 


without notes. 


His voice was harsh. His , those who are absent. 


It is a curious truth, 


gesture was rare, and never made save when | that when two living friends part, they are, 


it forcibly contributed to aid his words in 


the development of his thought. 


| 


In illus- | meet again. 


as it were, dead to each other, until they 


Letters may be interchanged 


tration he was abundant and-extremely feli- |—but the present of the one is not the pre- 


citous. 


I cannot here transcribe the ser- | sent of the other—and what gloomy event 


mon, and yet there were some statements | may not happen between them! So that, 


with their proofs and illustrations, which I 


desire not altogether to forget. 


in this respect, to be out of sight, in the 


I recollect | estimation of affection, is, as it were, to be 


his adducing in proof of the divine origin and | out of the world. How little real differ- 
ence, then, is there, between absence in a 


God’s protecting care of the Scriptures, the 
fact, that for ages they had survived the 


first assaults of popery. 


world of peril, of transitory continuance— 
Save only, that ab- 


‘‘ Suppose, mee |and death indeed? 
freends,”’ said he, ‘* that a mon were to | sence is probation, and death is not. 


It is 


come intil this room eighteen hunder years | a trite simile, perhaps, that in this world we 
auld. Suppose that for a’ this time he had | are like ships on the ocean,—each steering 
alone, amid the strife of the elements— 


been attacked by his worst inimies; ‘and 


had escaped them a’. 


That he had been 


cast intil the sea, and not been drowned ; 
that he had been thrown intil the fire, and 


not been burned; that he had been man- 
gled and torn limb fra limb, and yet not 
Would ye not say there was some- 
Would ye 


slain. 


what super-human about him ? 


not say the Al nighty Power was taken care 


of him? 


Mee freends,’”’ added he, after a 


pause, and putting his hand with emphasis 


on the Bible before him, ‘this is that 


mon !’’—Jewett’s Travels in Scotland. 
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THE LOVE OF THE DEAD. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARKE. 


Noruine but limited and erroneous views 
of the life present and to come, we con- 
ceive, can prevent reflecting intelligences 
from taking that true observation which 
Intervals, there are 
indeed, between separation and reunion ; 
but how brief at the longest—how chequer- 
That is a beautiful senti- 


merges both in one. 


ed at the best! 


| 


and in the far forward distance shadowed 
before us, lie the dim outlines of the Land of 
Death. Some reach it soonest; but thither 
ALL are bound,—and there, their state is 


fixed, immutable, 


eternal. 


No change 


comes there, to the dwellers.in that land of 
the blest, with its waters of chrystal, beyond 
the shadow, ‘‘ Where the bright islands of 


refreshment lie.’’ 


No darkness there divides the sway, 
*T wixt startling dawn and dazzling day ; 
But gloriously serene 


Are the interminable plains— 


One fixed, eternal sunset reigns, 


O’er the wide, silent scene. 


These two emblems of the progress to 
that gate where, ere they pass, all who en- 
ter must ** pay down their symbol of mor- 
tality,”’"—express the course and goal of life, 
sublunarily considered. Slowly, one after 
another, the race of mankind are vanishing 
away; there are sad partings and sweet re- 


membrances. 


Let the first be viewed as 


merely separations for a season—a friendly 
severance of holiest ties, in hope of quick 


renewal. 


Above all, oh thou that readest, 
ment of Goéthe, where he compares our |if thou art a mourner, be faithful to the in- 
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junctions of the dead! In that diversified | cities, cleared wildernesses, and- bound the 
book of Southey’s, ‘‘'The Doctor,” he de- | remotest parts of the continent together by 
scribes the tranquil pleasures of a bereaved | chains of iron and gold. These are won. 
husband, in touching terms. ‘They were | ders, but not miracles; these effects have 
‘*to keep every thing in the same state as | been produced not without causes. ‘Trust 
when the wife was living. Nothing was | and confidence are not goldand silver ; they 
neglected that she used to do, or that she | command capital, but they do not create it, 
would have done. ‘The flowers were tend- | A merchant in active business has capital of 
ed as carefully as if she were still to enjoy | twenty thousand dollars ; his credit is good; 
their fragrance and their beauty; and the | he borrows as much more ; but let him not 
birds who came in winter for their crumbs, | think he has doubled his capital. He has 
were fed as duly for her sake, as they for- | done so only in a very limited sense. He 
merly were by her hands.” This calm /doubles the sum on which for a time he 
communion of the present and absent be- | trades; but he has to pay back the borrow- 
comes religion, hope, fidelity ; enduring ten- | ed capital with interest; and that, whether 
derness, beyond the stern frigidity of time; | his business has been prosperous or adverse. 
and well may each one of that retrospec- | Still, | am not disposed to deny that, with 
tive brotherhood, large always in the world, | extreme prudence and good management, 
who have loved and lost the lovely; and the benefit to the individual of such an ap- 
have, with theirs, to meet the world’s en- | plication of credit is great; and when indi- 
counters, thus greet adoptedly the dear de- | viduals are benefited, the public is benefited. 


parted : on no capital has been ereated. Nothing 
“The love where Death has set his seal, has been added to the _ pre-existing stock. 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, It was in being—the fruit of former accu- 
Nor falsehood disavow ; mulation. If he had not borrowed it, it 


And what were worse, thou can’st not see 


Tho winner thet Riven Gane ote” might have been used by its owner in some 


other way. What the public gains, is the 
‘*For me,” says the eloquent Sir Thom- | superior activity that is given to business 
as Browne, ‘*I count this world, not as an | by bringing more persons, with a greater 
inn, but as an hospital;—a place, not to | amount and variety of talent, into action. 
live, but to die in; where our fathers find These benefits, public and private, are 
their graves in our short memories, and sad- | not without some counterbalancing risks ; 
ly tell us how soon we shall be buried in | and with the enterprising habits and ardent 
our survivors.” How comfortable a thing | semperament of our countrymen, I should 
it is, then, to cherish and remember the deem the formation of sound and sober 
dead—knowing that it is but for a season, | views on the subject of credit, one of the 
and that union will soon come! ‘Thus, | most desirable portions of the young mer- 
with him who mourns the absence of a/chant’s education. ‘The eagerness to accu- 


consort or a sister, mulate wealth by trading on credit, is the 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep disease of the age and counwy in which we 
Into his study of imagination: live. Something of the solidity of our char- 
And every lovely organ of her life acter and purity of our name has been sacri- 
Shall come appareled in more precious habit, | ficed to it. Let us hope that the recent em- 

More moving delicate, and full of life, : : 
Than when she lived indeed. barrassments of the commercial world will 
have a salutary influence in repressing this 

ne 


eagerness. ‘I'he merchants of the country 
CREDIT. | have covered themselves with lasting honor 
abroad, by the heroic fidelity with which 
Tue legitimate province of credit is to fa- | they have, at vast sacrifices, fulfilled their 
cilitate and to diffuse the use of capital, and | obligations. Letus hope that hereafter they 
not to create it. I make this remark with | will keep themselves more beyond the reach 
care, because views prevail on this subject | of fluctuations in business and the vicissi- 
exaggerated and even false ; which, carried | tudes of affairs—Edward Everett. 
into the banking system, have done infinite | 
mischief. I have no wish whatever to de- | 
preciate the importance of credit. Ithas| Noruine wounds a feeling mind more 
promoted public and private property ; built | than praisc unjustly bestowed. 


—_—<> 
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THE DEAD LIVE. 


I HAVE seen one die; she was beautiful, 
and beautiful were the ministries of life that 
were given her to fulfil. 
enrobed, and grace’ as it were caught from 
Heaven, breathed in every tone, and follow- 
ed every affection, shone in every action, 
invested as a hale her whole. existence, 
and made ita light and blessing, a charm 
and a vision of gladness, to all around her; 
but she died! Friendship, and love, and 
parental fondness, and infant weakness, 
stretched out their hands to save her; but | 
they could notsave her, and she died! What! 
did all that loveliness die ? 

Is there no land of the blessed and. the 
lovely ones, for such to live in? Forbid at 
reason, religion! bereaved affection, and un- | 
dying love, forbid the thought-!’ It cannot 
be that such die in God’s counsel, who live 
in frail human memory for ever ! 





I have seen one die, m the maturity of | 


every power, in the earthly perfection of | 


every faculty; when many experiments | 
had made virtue easy, and had given a fa- | 


culty to action and asuceess to endeavor; 
when wisdom, had been learned from many 


mistakes, and a skill -had_ been. laboriously | 


acquired in the use of many powers; and 
the being I looked upon, had just compassed 
that most useful, most practical-of all know- 
ledge—how to. live, and to act. well and 
wisely ; yet Ihave seen such an one die! | 
Was all this treasure gained only to be lost? 


Were all these faculties. trained, only to be | 


thrown into utter disuse ?: Was this instru- 
ment——the intelligent soul, the noblest in the 
universé—was it so laboriously fashioned, 
and by-the most varied and expensive appa- 
ratus,. that on the very moment of being | 
finished it: should be cast away forever ? 
No; the dead, as we call them, do not so 
die. They carry our thoughts to another 
and a nobler existence. They teach us, 
and especially by all the strange and seem- 
ingly untoward. circumstances of. their de- 
parture from this -life, that. they, and we | 
shall live forever.—Dewy. 


eR 


WEALTH. 


Weattu in this country may be traced 
back to industry and frugality; the paths | 
which lead to it are open to all; the laws | 
which protect it are equal to all; and such | | 
is the joint operation of the law and the | 
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“customs of society, that the wheel of for- 
| tune is in eonstant revolution, and the poor 
'in- one generation furnish the rich of the 
next. The rich man, who treats poverty 
with arrogance and contempt, tramples upon 
the ashes of his father or his’ grandfather ; 
the poor man who nourishes feelings “of 
unkindness and )itterness against wealth 
makes war with the prospects of his chil- 
dren and the order of thingsin which he 
lives.— Edward Everett. 


ee 


| ewe 
eee GUSH THY ‘TREASURES, LIVING 
SPRING. 
ARTHUR. 


| ay T.'s. 


Sriix gush thy treasures, living spring ! 

Still in the sunlight play 
Thy silvery waters, murmuring 

Along their pleasant way. 

But ah! how soon in darksome glade, 
Or leafy dell, or woodland shade, 

Thy chequered course is seen ; 
Whence faintly comes thy wonted song, 
As pensively thou steal’st along: 

The changed and darkened scene. 





Affection’s streamlet! once I deem’d 

| Thy waters still would be ; 
Living and bright as first they seemed, 

As bounding and as free; 

But like that stream I loved when young, 
Joyful the crystal waters sprung, 

| And gaily danced away; 

But soon dim shadows o’er thee passed, 
High rock and tree thy bosom glassed, 

| And twilight on thee lay. 


Yet even though hidden in the shade - 
Of valley dark and lew, 

Rich treasures of the heart are laid 
Where thy deep waters flow. 

Nor would I now thy course sheuld be 

Where zephyrs-wanton joyfully, 
O’er gardens of perfume ; 

The diamond’s sheen and chrysolite 

Make all thy lovely chambers bright,— 
Thy hidden depths illume. 





Thy rippling surface caught no beam 
Of sunlight pleasantly ; 
°*T was ever but a broken gleam 
Of quivering rays to thee: 
Now, though the rock hangs beetling nigh, 
And tall trees lift their branches high 


Above thy gloomier shore, 
Down thy pure crystal] depths afar 
Shines many a ray from many a star 
That veiled its light before, 
52 














































ACCUMULATION. 


Tue philosophy that denounces accumu- 
lation; is the philosophy of barbarism, It 
places man below the condition of most of 
the native tribes on this continent. Noman’ 
will voluntarily sow that another may reap. | 
You may place a man in a paradise of plen-| 
ty on this condition, but its abundance will | 
ripen and decay unheeded. At this moment, 
the fairest regions of the earth—Sicily, 'Tur- | 
key, Africa, the loveliest and most fertile 
portions of the East, the regions that, in 
ancient times, after“feeding their own nu- 
merous and mighty cities, nourished Rome 
and her armies—are occupied by oppressed 
and needy races, whom all the smiles of, 
heaven and the bounties of the earth cannot 


tempt to strike a spade into the soil, farther | 


than is requisite for a scanty supply of ne- 
cessary food. On the contrary, establish 
the principle that property is safe, that a 
man is secure in his accumulated’ earnings, 
and he creates a paradise on a barren heath; 
alpine solitudes echo to the lowing of his 
herds; he builds up his dykes against the 
ocean. and cultivates a field beneath the level 
of its waves; and exposes his life fearlessly 
in sickly jungles and among ferocious sava- 
ges. Establish the principle that his prop- 


erty is his own, and he seems almost.wil-_ 


ling to sport with its safety. He will trust 
it all in a single vessel, and stand ealmly by 
while she unmoors for a voyage of circum- 
navigation around the globe. He knows 
that the sovereignty of his country accom- 
panied it with a sort of earthly omnipres- 
ence, and guards it as Vigilantly, in the lone- 
liest island of the Antarctic sea, as though 
it were locked in-his coffers at home. He 
is not afraid to. send it ont upon the common 
pathway of the ocean, for he knows that 
the sheltering wings of the: law of nations 
will overshadow. it there. - He sleeps qui- 
etly, though all that he has is borne upon 
six inches of-plank on the bosom of the un- 
fathomed waters; for even if the tempest 
should bury it in the deep, he has assured 
himself against ruin, by the agency of those 
institutions which modern civilization has 
devised for the purpose of averaging the 
losses of individuals upon the mass.—£d- 
ward Everett. 


~~ 


WeE must not attempt to fly, when we 
can scarcely creep. 
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felicity of -his sense of success. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


Te genume will of Shakspeare is pre- 
served in Doctors’ Commons. A fervent 
admirer of the bard must needs behold the 
last stroke of his inspired pen with a feeling 
of respect approaching to awe. His name 
is signed in three places. His hand trem- 
bled at the first; when he came to the sec. 
ond, the pauses occasioned by lassitude or 
anguish would appear to be perceptible, 
from the tremulous breaks in the writing, 
When his name was to be signed for the 
last time, his energies appear to have been 
subdued; the name is almost indistinct, and 


the eye which guided the hand in its melan- 


choly office seems to have been filmed. 
The orthography used by Shakspeare ‘in 
this instance, of course, prescribes the mode 
in which. his name is to be spelled; yet 
many learned commentators have errone- 
eusly used the e final with regard to the first 
syllable of the word. ‘The way in which 
his name was pronounced during his life 
may be learned from an inspection of this 
will. . The notary (who had been called 
hastily to the performance.of his duty) had 
no opportunity of correction; and he spelt 
the name of his immortal client, from the 
recollection of accustomed orthoepy alone, 


Shackspeare.— Foreign Paper. 
——— 
BEN. JONSON, 


Ir asked to give our opinion of Ben Jon- 
son’s powers in general, we should say that 
he was a poet of a high order, as far as 
learning, fancy, and an absolute rage of am- 
bition, could conspire to make him one}; but 
that he never touched at the highest, except 
by violent efforts, and during the greatest 
The ma- 
terial so predominated in him over the spir- 


-itual—the sensual over the sentimental— 


that he was more social than loving, and far 
more wilful and fanciful than imaginative. 
Desiring the -strongest immediate effect, 
rather than the best effect, he subserved by 
wholesale in his comedies to the grossness 
and commonplace of the very multitude 
whom he hectored ; and in love with what- 


| soever he knew or uttered, he set learning 


above feeling in writing his tragedies, and 
never knew when to leave off, whether “in 
tragedy or comedy. His style is more clear 
and ‘correct than impassioned, and only rises 
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above a certain level at remarkable intervals,-| 
when he is heated by a. sense of luxury or 
domination. He betrays what. was: weak 
in himself, and even a secret misgiving, by 
incessant attacks -upon the- weakness and 
envy of others ; and, in his highest moods, 
instead of the healthy, serene, and good-_ 
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Mr. Clay said these words to the president. 
The eye is lighted up—the lips are slightly 


_apart—the big broad mouth is made visible 


—a half smile spreads over the face—and 
the whole countenance is full of high intel- ° 


lect, in a state of quiet activity, that blends 


wit, dignity, and good humor together,-— 








natured might of Shakspeare, has something | Letter from Washington. 
of a puffed and uneasy pomp, a bigness in- | 
stead of greatness, analogous to his gross | 
habit of body: nor, when you think of him, 
at any time, can you well separate the idea | 
from that of the assuming scholar and the | 
flustered-man of taverns. But the wonder’ 
after all is, that, having such a supérfeta- 
tion of art in him, he had still so much na- 
ture; and that the divine bully of the old 
English Parnassus could be, whenever he 
chose it, one of the most elegant of men.— 


Bulwer’s Monthly Chronicle. 


———_— 


CAPITAL ANECDOTE. 


—g-— 
ROMAN WOMEN, 


‘THERE are many admirable traits in the 
| general character of the women of ancient 
Rome, which, in this age of refinement, are 
truly worthy of imitation. Without en- 
croaching upon the privileges, or hardy oc- 
cupations of men, they were restrained by 
no affectation of delicacy from pursuing 
| even the most laborious employments with- 
in the. domestic sphere. A well regulated 
household was their highest ambition, and 
no woman was accounted worthy of the ti- 
I saw to-day a very splendid cabinet por- | tle of wife who was ignorant of the duties 
trait of Henry Clay, painted by Mr, Linen,.| of her station. The next object of impor- 
an artist from New-York. - It is said to be | tance was their strict and unremitted atten- 
the best likeness of any portrait ever taken | tion to the health and instruction of their 
of Mr. Clay. I think so too. A-singular | offspring ;. promoting the former by exercise 
anecdote is in circulation about this portrait. | and temperate diet, and the latter by exam- 
A few days ago, Mr, Clay dined with the | ples of morality, and enforcing a constant 
President at one of his.regular cabinet din- | application either to study or some useful 
ners, which he gives to the members of both | employment, whereby both their mental and 
houses, in rotation, every Saturday. 'o-| physical .powers acquired strength. Chil- 
wards the close of the first or second course, | dren of both’ sexes were alike committed to 
a servant whispered. to Mr. Van Buren—| the mother’s. care, and the boy, on discard- 
*¢the house is on fire.’’ Mr. Van Buren | ing the toga of childhood, was submitted to 
rose very coolly, apologized to the gentle- | the still more rigid discipline of his father, 
man next him, and left the apartment for a| with a mind prepared to profit by the coun- 
few minutes. He discovered that his whole | cils. of the hero or the sage, and with a 
kitchen department was in flames. . The | frame. fitted to encounter toil and danger. 
fire had not made much progress, and by | The Roman women were ardent in friend- 
the application of a few pails of water, in a| ship, sincere in love, and chaste from prin- 
judicious position, it was quenched. Mr. | ciple. 
Van Buren returned to his company in a 
few minutes. On Mr. Clay being informed | 
what was the cause of his absence, he turn- | 
ed to Mr. Van Buren; with one of. those | 
peculiar looks which his expressiye face| Srnce the imagination is only the repre- 
can assume occasionally“ Mr. President, | sentative of the senses, it can only be pleas- 
I am doing all I'can to get you out of this! ed or displeased with the images, from the 
house, but believe me”—here he put his| same principle on which the sense: is dis- 
hand upon his breast—* believe me, I da} pleased with the realities; and, consequent- 
not want ‘to burn you out.” The expres-| ly, there must be just as close an agreement 
sion which Mr. Linen has thrown into the. in the imaginations, as in the senses of men. 
portrait, is I. am told by a gentleman who! A little attention will convince us that this 
was present, the same precisely with which | must of necessity be the case.— Burke. 
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WINTER MUSINGS. 


BY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 


Lone midnight comes apace. The wakeful winds, 
Like whispering spirits, momently flit by 

With tones so soft that Peace unstartled sits 

On the deep bosom of the solemn Night. 

The burning stars are looking from their hights, 
And seem to sense so clear, to thought so pufe, 
That mind needs not the talismanic wand 

Of poetry divine to crowd their courts 

With hosts of seraphim. - Ye mystic orbs, 

That roll unwearied through the deep blue heaver! 
Ye fill the mind with dreams like those which play 
Around serephic brows within your bowers, 

When slumber like a shadow softly falls 

On their lulled sense. E’en now ye shime as bright 
As when the eye of man first gazed from Eden 
With rapture upward, or from Shinar’s plains 

The shepherds watehed ye through the summer night: 
Strange deeds ye gaze on in this world of ours, 
And stranger yet must see as o’er the tide 

Of ages yet to come ye hold your course. ; 
The wing of time no shrouding shadow flings, 
Upon the diamond brightness of your light. 

Ye saw the cities which men’s hands have built 
Rise up in pomp beneath you, and ye watched 
Their slow decadence, till with desert sands 

Their pride was blent. Ye saw the pyramids 
Grow up to Heaven, and ye shall see them fall. 
When man first stood on earth erect, with hope 
Inscribed upon his brow, ye sang his praise; 

And ye will hymn his last sad requiem, 

When he, with pallid cheek and wandering eye, 
Shall glance upon the world dissolving round, 
And time’s last knell bursts on his startled ear, 
And echoes o’er the boundless sea of flame. 


Deep as the distant thunder’s awful tone, 
And solemn as a funeral note, the dirge 
Of the departed year swells on the wind. 


The joys and woes which marked each feverish hour, 


Seem rising now beneath the vault of night, 
And fling their plaints upon the moaning winds, 
Like Niobe’s of old.— Another year 

Hath joined th’ innumerable caravan 

Of ages toiling down Oblivion’s steep, 

Towards the regions of unbreaking night. 
Some things there are which may not be forgot, 
But whith, graved on the inmost sense, shall live 
Until the busy heart has ceased to heave 

A sigh o’er pleasures lost, and the torn soul 
Escaping from its ligaments of clay, 

Shall, on immortal pinions, rise aloft 

And soar beyond the faintly glimmering stars 
That gem the, blue immensity of space. 

°T is true that Time with slow remission steals 
The pang from common grief, yet there is woe 
Beyond the great Magici~n’s skill to heal, 
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| Which stamps itself deep in the central heart, 
And, like the fissure in the ocean rock, 
| Resists the waters of the Lethean sea. 


| There is a beauty on Night’s queen-like brow, 
| With her rich jewelry of blazing stars, 
| That to the heart which yearns for purer scenes 
| And holier love than greets it here, appeals 
| With a resistless force. Great Nature then 
| Asserts her empire o’er the souls of those, 
| Her favered children, on whose eager ears 
| There falls no wind which hath not melody, 
| And to whose eyes each star unfolds a world 
Of glory and of bliss. The poet feels 
| The inspiration of an hour like this, 
When silence like a garment wraps the earth, 
And when the soundless air seems populous 
With gentle spirits hovering o’er the haunts 
| Which most they loved while prisoned in their clay. 
The mysteries of the universe then woo 
His mind and lead it up from hight to hight 
Of lofty speculation, to the Throne 
+ Round which all suns and worlds and systems roll. 
| The Past for him unlocks her aflluent stores, 
And human crowds long gathered home by death 
| To his dark kingdom, people earth again. 
| Palmyra rears her towers above the dust 
And proud}y points her glittering spires to heaven— 
| Rome rises up and seems as once she was, 
Her haughty eagles floating o’er her hills 
| And flashing back the gaudy light of day 
Into the blue above—and Babylon 
| Lifts up her head, and o’er her gardens wide 
The south wind wantons, while her massive gates 
Swing on their hinges as the human tide 
Beats up against them.~ Thus rapt fancy oft 
Doth build again what, with his iron heel, 
Wild.Ruin ground into the very dust, 
Which cloud-like rises on the tempest’s wings 
As it all-conquering sweeps the desert’s waste. 
Such is the talismanic power divine 
Of Genius over death and time and space. 
It reads the dim memorials on the tombs 
Of buried empires—peoples solitudes— 
And sways its scepter o’er the réalms of night. 
In its blest missions to thé homes of men 
It turns aside from palaces and pomp, 
And gently stoops to kiss the pearly brow 
Of the boy peasant ’neath the humblest roof. 
With eye annointed, it hath read the stars 
And traced out on the boundless blue of heaven 
| The wanderings of worlds. Its voice goes forth, 
And o’er the billows of time’s wasteful sea 
It rolleth on forever, It hath sung 
| Old Ocean’s praise, and with his surges’ roar 
Its song will ever mingle. It hath poured 
A flood of radiance over hill and stream, 
And reared a fiery pillar in the sky, 
To light the nations on their pilgrimage 
| From darkness into everlasting day. 
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NOTICES. 





STEPHENS’S TRAVELS. 


Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, 
Russia, and Poland. By the Author 
of ‘“« Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Ara- 

ia Petrea, and the Holy. Land.” 2 

vols.. 12mo. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers. Columbus: Isaac N. Whi- 
ting. 1838. 


So very rare a thing is it to meet with a 
man who has not passed through the world 
with his eyes shut and his ears stopped up, 
that when we do come across such a person, 
we are apt to consider him very much of a 
rara avis, and to magnify him into an im- 
portance of which he had never dreamt while 
pursuing, alone, the even tenor of his way, 
From being a. solitary rambler over -the 
world’s highways, noting down a singular 
appearance of nature here, and a little fur- 
ther on picking up a little bit of chance know- 
ledge let fall by some one whom he meets. 
or overtakes, he finds himself suddenly met- 
amorphosed into an object of admiration and 
wonder, and beholds men crowding around 
him, and pressing up to him, and hanging 
upon the skirts of his coat, hungering and 
thirsting, as it were, after the notes which 
he has carelessly made in the journal of his 
memory, and the small bits of knowledge 
which lie packed promiscuously in the wallet 
of his understanding. Why he should be 
an object of such ‘special wonder,”’ he 
cannot exactly perceive ; but since the peo- 
ple have, all unsolicited, made him what he 
finds himself, he bows to their supremacy, 
and acts the dion to the best of his ability. 

Such, we think, or nearly such, is the 
situation of Mr. Stephens, the ‘‘ Great Amer- 
ican Traveler,’’ as we have seen him dub- 
bed. Wandering over parts of Greece, Tur- 
key, Russia, Poland, Egypt,.Arabia Petra, 


having a nice eye and a lively fancy, this 
gentleman saw sights and noted them down 
very much as we have stated, and picked 
up and stowed away chance bits of know- 
ledge very much as we havesupposed. One 
of the farthest things from his thought at 
that time,’ was the fact that he was making 
a better use of his eyes and ears than travel- 
lers. generally do, and laying in stores of 
materials which were-at some future day to 
makea great lion of him, and cause his name 
to be spoken with admiration aud respect 
from one end to the other of his native land. 
Confined to some particular locality for sev- 
eral days in succession, ‘‘ by stress of weath- 
er,’ or from other cause, the spirit moved 
him to write to his friends at home some ac- 
count ef what he had last seen and heard. 


Without his knowledge, the familiar epistles . 


thus written found their way into the pages 
of one of the best of the American Maga- 
zines, from which they were transferred to 
the columns of those singular chronicles the 
American Newspapers, and in this manner 
circulated and read throughout the Union. 
Returning to his own country, perhaps for 
a new suit of clothes, after having worn out 
all he took with him and could borrow of 
his friends in other lands, he all at once 
found himself famous, as one who had tra- 
veled with his ears and eyes open. Heark- 
ening to the advice of friends, well regarded 
in this instance, he wrote out one portion of 
the records of his. sight-seeing and story- 
hearing, and handed them over to the book- 
sellers. So pressed the people after them, 
that before the sheets. were fairly dry they 
were in hundreds of hands, and before a 
second. edition could be issued the first 
was exhausted.and hundreds of unsupplied 
mouths were watering for the expected 
treat. Of this first portion of his records, 
‘eight editions have already gone off, some- 


and the .Holy Land, in the mere spirit of how and somewhere ; and of the second 


adventure,. one part of the time a perfect 
sans culotte **in outward show,’’ and. an- 
other part shirted in borrowed linen, and 


‘portion, published a few monthis after the 
first, the fourth edition is now before us ! 
The popular taste in literature, it is true, 
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is often very whimsical ; but to account for led Poland. Mr. Stephens starts from Zante, 


such unexampled success ‘as this, it would 
seem only reasonable that something more 
is required than caprice. What has been 
the touchstone here ? Is Mr. Stephens more 
philosophical, or more poetical, or more ac- 
curate, or more intelligible—is he a better 
scholar, a better describer, a better story- 
teller—has he a more far-reaching. vision, a 
wider range of thought, a happier mingling 
of colors, or a more artist-like disposition of 
light and shade, than have other modern 
travelers whose first editions still lumber the 
booksellers’ shelves? If so, his works: bear 
no evidence of the fact. 
success is simply this—that he did not go 
abroad for the purpose of lion-hunting, as 
most travelers do, but to indulge a spirit 
of adventure in the lands where the.‘ chil- 
dren of men”’ had first dwelt, and to see how 
nearly the people of other modern nations 
assimilated to the people of his own. 
Starting out thus, his eyes were not per- 
petually straining through mist and cloud 
after Olympian mountains, nor his ears ever 
on the stretch for. the roaring of Niagaras. 
He was in a proper state’of body and mind 


to see and think about the thousands of little’ 


things which in reality make up the human 
nature of the world, but which separately 


are too insignificant to attract the notice of. 


the lion-hunting traveler; and it is because 


he did see and note down these thousands 


of little things, and has since written out 
his records in a style of great clearness and 


beauty, that he has all at once beeome So fa- | 


mous as a traveler, and in the space of two 
years sold more books than all other tourists 
put together. 
very delightful reading, and, we think, de- 


serve all the popularity which they enjoy. | 


With atruly magical power he sometimes 
transports us. to the very scene which he 
is describing, and, artist-like, now-and-then 
throws off a bold and warming picture with 
a few touches of his skilled pencil. 

For the extracts from his volumes, with 
which we intend at this time to regale our 


readers, we shall draw exclusively upon) 


those portions relating to Greece and Tur- 
key, reserving for another month sundry 
equally interesting and more novel passages 
which we pencilled while accompanying the 
traveler from Odessa to Moscow, from Mos- 
cow to Petersburgh, and from this, the most 
magnificent city in the world, to the inter- 
esting but melancholy capital of dismember- 


The secret of his’! 


His volumes are certainly | 


on a beautiful starlight night of February, 
1835, after a short ramble among the Lonian 
Islands; but we take him up abruptly at 
Athens, and, very unpoetically in this clas- 
sic land, draw upon him at once -for some 
school statistics. 


*“* Tue first thing we did in Athens was to visit 
the American missionary school. Among the 
extraordinary changes of an ever-changing world, 
it is not the least that the young America is at this 
moment paying back the debt which the world: 
owes to the mother of science, and the citizen 
of a country which the wisest of the Greeks never 
dreamed of, is teaching the descendants of Plato 
and Aristotle the elements of their own tongue. 
I did» not expect among the ruins-of Athens to 
find any thing that would particularly touch my 
national feelings, but it was a subject of dee 
and interesting reflection that, in the city which 
surpassed all the world in learning, where Socra- 
ites, and Plato, and Aristotle taught, and Cicero 
| went to study, the only door of instruction was 
| that opened by the hands of American: citizens, 
and an American missionary was the only school- 
master; and I.am ashamed to say that l-was not 
aware of ‘the existence of such an institution 
until advised of it by my friend Dr. W. 

In eighteen hundred and thirty the Rev. Messrs. 
Hill and Robison, with their families, sailed from 
‘this city (New-York) asthe agents of the Epis- 
copal missionary society, to found schdols in 
| Greece. ‘They first established themselves inthe 

istand of Tenos; but, finding that it was not the 
.right field for their labors, employed themselves 
in acquiring a knowledge of the language, and 
of the character and habits of the modern Greeks. 
Their attention was direeted to Athens, and in 
the spring of eighteen hundred and thirty-one 
they made a visit to that city, and were so con- 
firmed in their impressions, that they purchased a 
lot Of ground on which to eréct edifices for a 
permanent establishment, and, inthe mean time, 
rented a house for the immediate commencement 
of a school. They returned to Tenos for their 
families and effects, and again arrived at Athens 
about the end of June following. From the deep 
| interest taken in their struggle tor liberty, and the 
timely help furnished them in their hour of need, 
| the Greeks were warmly prepossessed in favor of 
| our countrymen ; and the conduct of the mission- 
| aries themselves. was’so judicious, that they were 
| received with the greatont respect and the warm- 
'est welcome by the public authorities and the 
whole’ population of Athens. Their furniture 
printing-presses, and other effects were admitted 
free of duties; and it is but justice to them to 
|say that, since that time, they have moved with 
such discretion among an excitable and suspi- 
{cious people, that, while they have advanced in 
the great objects of their mission, they have 
grown in the esteem and good-will of the best 
and most influential inhabitants of Greece ; and 
so great was Mr. Hill’s confidence in their affec- 
tions, that, though there was at that time a great 
political agitation, and it was apprehended that 
| Athens might again become the scene of violence 
| and bloodshed, he told me he had no-fears, and 
felt perfectly sure that, in any outbreaking of 
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popular fury, himself‘and family, andthe property tures and apparent intelligence worthy descend- 


of the mission, would be respected. _ ants of the immortal men whose nanies they 
In the middle of the summer of their arrival at bear.> * * * # : 


Athens, Mrs. Hill opened a school for girlsin the | «put the principal and most interesting part of 
magazine or cellar of the house in which they | thi. icc: , a 

hed ote Memtitn vice bead sonata 1 4 this missionary school was the female department, 
resided ; ‘he rst day she had twenty pupils, and | under the: direction of Mrs: Hill, the first. and 
in two months one hundred and sixty-seven. Of , : } 


nths on ; except at Syra, the only school for females in all 
the first ninety-six, not more than six could read | . Sita . 


Greece, and particularly interesting to me from 
all, and that very i rs 2 | * ' 
at all, at very imperfectly ; and not more | the fact that it owed its existence to the active 


than ten or twelve knew a letter. At the time of (benevolence of my own countrywomen. At the 
our visit the school numbered nearly five hundred; ; close of the Greek revolution, female education 
and when we entered the large room, and the | was g thing entirely unknown in Greece, and the 
scholars all rose.in a body to greet us as Ameri- women of all classes were in a most deplorable 
cans, I felt a deep sense of regret that, personally, | state of ignorance. When the strong feeling that 
I had no hand in sucha work, and almost envied | pan through our country in’ favor of this. struc- 
the feelings of my companion, one otf its patrons gling people had subsided, and Greece was freed 
and founders. Besides teaching them gratitude to | from’ the yoke of the Mussulman, an association 
those from whose country they derived the privi- | of jadjes in the little town of Troy, perhaps insti 
leges they enjoyed, Mr. Hill had wisely endeav- gated somewhat by an inherent love of power and 
ored. to impress upon their minds a respect for the extended rule, and knowing the influence of their 
constituted authorities, particularly important in | sex jy a cultivated state of society, formed the 
that agitated and unsettled community ; and gn project of establishing at Athens a school exclu- 
one end of. the wall, directly fronting the seats of sively for the education of females ; and, humble 
the scholars, was printed, in large Greek charae- : ; : 


and unpretending as was its commencement, it is 
. ‘ Ba ‘ . 5 > . e ’ es 
ter, the text of Scripture, ‘ Fear God, honor the becoming a more powerful instrument in the civil- 
ing. 


: ization and -moraf and religious improvement of 
It was all important for the missionaries not to Greece, than, all that. European diplomacy has 


offend the strong prejudices of the Greeks by any | ever done for her, The girls were distributed in 
attempt to withdraw the children from the religion | different classes according to their age and ad- 
of their fathers ; and the school purports to be, vancement ; they had clean faces and- hands, a 
and is intended for, the diffusion of elementary rare thing with Greek children, and were neatly 
education only ; but it is opened in the morning dressed, many of them wearing frocks made by 
with prayer, concluding with the Lord’s Prayer ladies at home (prebably some at our sewing so- 
as read in our churches, which is repeated by the | cieties); and some of them had attained such 
whole school aloud ; and on Sundays, besides the an age, and had such fine, dark, rolling eyes as to 
prayers, the creed, and sometimes the Ten Com- make even a northern temperament feel the pow+ 
mandments, are-recited, and a chapter from the erful influence they wou!d soon exercise over the 
Gospel is read aloud by-one of the scholars, the rising, excitable generation of Greeks, and almost 
missionaries deeming this more expedient than to’ make him bless the hands that were directing that 
conduct the exercises themselves. The lesson | influence aright. 

for the day is always tle portion appointed for the 
gospel of the day in their own church ; and they 
close by singing a hymn. The room is thrown 


open to the public, and is f/equently resorted to | the girls as patrons and fathers of the school, both 
by the parents of the children pnd_ strangers ; | which characters I waived in favor of my friend ; 


some coming, perhaps, says Mr. Hil, to ‘hear; the one because he was really entitled to it, and 
what these babblers will say,’ and ‘other some’ | the other because some of the girls were so well 


from a suspicion that ‘we are setters forth of | crown that I did not care to be regarded as'stand- 


strange gods.’ ing in that venerable relationship. The didaska- 
‘The boys’ school is divided into three depart- |Jissas, or teachers, were of this description, and 
ments, the lowest under charge of a Greek qual- they spoke English. Occasionally Mr. Hill called 
ified on the Lancasterian system. They were a little girl up to us, and told us her history, gen- 
of all ages, from threé to eighteen ; and, as Mr. | erally a melancholy one, as, being reduced to the 
Hill told: me, most of them had been half-elad, | extremity of want by the revolution ; or an or- 
dirty, ragged little urchins, who, before they were phan, whose parents had been murdered by the 
put to their A, B, C, or, rather, their Alpha, Beta, Turks; and I had a conversation with 4a little 
Gamma, Delta, had to be thoroughly washed, | Penelope, who, however, did not look as if she 
rubbed, scrubbed, doctored, and dressed, and, but | would play the faithful wife of a Ulysses, and, if I 
for the school,- would now, perhaps, be prowling am a judge of physiognomy, would never endure 
vagabonds in the streets of Athens, or training for | widowhood twenty years for any man. 
robbery in the mountains.. They were a body of | Before we went away the whole school rose at 
fine-looking boys, possessing, as Mr. Hill told me, | once, and gave us a glorious finale with a Greek 
in an-extraordinary degree, all that liveliness of hymn. In a short time these girls will grow up 
imagination, that curiosity and eagerness after into women, and return to their several families ; 
knowledge, which distinguished the Greeks of | others will succeed them, and again go out, and 
old, retaining, under centuries of dreadful op- }every year hundreds will distribute themselves in 
pression, the recollection of the greatness of their the cities and ameng. the fastnesses of the moun- 
fathers, and, what was particularly interesting, tains, to exercise over their fathers, and brothers, 
many of them bearing the great names-so famil- and lovers, the influence of the education ac- 
iar in Grecian history ; I shook hands with a quired here ; instructed in all the arts of woman 
little Miltiades, Leonidas, Aristides, &c., in fea-|in civilized domestic life, firmly grounded in the 


Mr. and Mrs. Hill accompanied us through the 
whole establishment, and, being Americans, we 
were everywhere looked upon and received b 
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principles of morality, and of religion purified 
from the follies, absurdities, and abominations of 
the Greek faith. I have seen much of the mis- 
sionary labors in the East, but I do not know an 
institution which promisés so surely the happiest 
results. If. the women are educated, the men 
cannot remain ignorant ;.if the women are en- 
lightened in religion, the men cannot remain 
debased and degraded Christians.” 
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/pounds toward enlarging our house with this 
'view, and we have commenced the erection of 
| three additional dormitories with the money.’ » 


How oddly it sounds, to hear of «up. 
| town lots,’’ ‘‘ three-story houses,” “ pro- 
| perty speculators,” ** the march of improve. 
| ment,” and, more oddly still, the march of 
those peculiarly modern nondescripts called 


King Otho, the young monarch from ; « omnibusses,”’ in the classic land of Homer, 


Bavaria, was so deeply impressed with the 
value of this female sehool, that, a short 
time before Mr. Stephens’s arrival at Athens, 
he had proposed to Mr. Hili to take into 
his house girls from different districts and 
educate them as teachers, with the view of 
sending them back to their homes, there to 
organize new schools, and carry out the 
great work of female education’. Mr. Hill 
acceeded to this proposal, and since Mr. 
Stephens’s return to the United States, he 
has. received from that gentleman a letter, 
which communicates the very gratifying 
intelligence contained in the following ex- 
tract. 


“Our missionary establishment is much in- 
creased since you saw it; our labors are greatly in- 
creased,and I think I may say wehave now reached 
the summit of what we had proposed to ourselves. 
We do not think it possible that it can be extended 
farther without much larger’ means and- more 
personal aid, We do not wish or intend to ask 
for either. We have now nearly forty persons 
residing with us, of whom thirty-five are Greeks, 
all of whom are brought within the influence of 
the gospel; the greater part of them are young 
girls from different parts of Greece, and even from 
Egypt and Turkey (Greeks, however,) whom we 
are preparing to become instructresses of youth 
hereafter in their various districts. We have five 
hundred, besides, under daily instruction in the 
different schools under our care, and we employ 
under us in the schools twelve native teachers, 
who have themselves been instructed by us. We 
have provided for three of our dear pupils, (all of 
whom were living with us when you were here), 
who are honorably and usefully settled in life. One 
is married toa person every way suited to her, 
and both husband and wife ére in our missionary 
service. One has charge of the government fe- 
male school at the Pirewus, and supports her-father 
and mother and a large family by her salary ; and 
the third has gone with our missionaries to Crete, 
to take charge of the female schools there. We 
have movéd in our new house’ (of which the 
foundation was just laid at the time of my visit,) 
‘and large as it is, itis not half large enough. 
We are trying to raise ways and means to enlarge 
it considerably, that we may take more boarders 
under our own roof, which we look up to as the 
most important means of making sure of our 
labor ; for every one who comes to reside with us 
is taken away from the corrupt example exhibited 
at home, and brought within a wholesome influ- 
ence. Lady Byron has jtist sent one hundred 





‘and Plato, and Demosthenes, and Phidias, 
,and Solon! Yet here we have it: 


“ The sentimental traveler must already mourn 
|that Athens has been selected as the capital of 
Greece. Already have speculators and the whole 
| tribe. of *improyers’ invaded the glorious city ; 
}and while L was lingering on the steps of the 
| Parthenon, a German, who was quietly smoking 
among the ruins, a sort of superintendent, whom 
I had met before, came up, and offering me a 
|segar, and leaning against one of the lofty col- 
| smins of the temple; opened upon me with ‘his 
plans of city improvements ;’ with new streets, 
| and projected railroads, and the rise of lots. At 
first I almost thought it personal, and that he was 
making a fling at me in allusion to one of the 
greatest hobbies of my native city; -but-I soon 
found that. he was as deeply bitten as if he had 
been in Chicago or Dunkirk ; and the way in 
which he talked of moneyed facilities, the wants 
of the community, and a great French bank then 
contemplated at the Piraeus, would have been no 
discredit to some of my friends'at home. The 
removal of the court has created a new era in 
Athens; but, in my mind, it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that it has been snatched from the ruin to 
whieh it was tending. Even I, deeply imbued 
with the utilitartan spirit of my country, and 
myself a quondam speculator‘in ‘ up-town lots,’ 
would fain save Athens from the ruthless hand 
of renovation; from the building mania of mod- 
ern speculators. I would have her go on till there 
was not a habitation among her ruins; till she 
stood, like Pompeii; alone in the wilderness, a 
sacred desert, where the traveler might sit down 
and ‘meditate alone and undisturbed. among the 
relics of the past, But already Athens has be- 
comea heterogenious anomaly ; the Greeks in their 
wild costume are jostled in the streets by Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Dutchmen, Span- 
iards, and-Bavarians, Russians, Danes, and some- 
times Americans. European shops invite pur- 
chasers by the side of . Eastern bazars, coffee- 
houses, and billiard-rooms, and. French and Ger- 
man restaurants are opened all over the city. Sir 
Pultney Malcolm has erected a house to hire 
near the site of Plato’s Academy. ‘Lady Franklin 
has bought land near the foetof Mount Hymettus 
fora country-seat. Several English gentlemen 
have done the same. Mr. Richmond, an Ameri- 
can clergyman, has purchased a farm in the 
neighborhood ; and in a few years, if the * march 





of improvement’ continues, the Temple of: 


Theseus will be enclosed in the garden of the 
palace of. King’ Otho; the Temple of. the Winds 
will be concealed by a German opera-house, and 
the Lantern of Demosthenes by a row of ‘ three- 
story houses.» ; 
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And here again : | so listless a hearer of the instructions of ex- 


“In the afternoon, I walked down to the Pi- | PeTience, as not to have treasured Up some 
reus, now, asin the days of her glory, the harbor | golden sentence which the world might stoop 
of Athens. The ancient harbor is about five |to hear. The path of life is thickly strewn 


miles from Athens, and was formerly joined to it | with moral precepts, and blinder than the 
by long walls built of stone of enormous size, 8 


sixty feet high, and broad enough on top for two | lind old King of Corinth must he be, who 
wagons to pass abreast. These have long since has not read some wisdom as he passed 
disappeared, and the road is now over a plain, | along.”’ So begins, and thus ends, the In- 


shaded a great — of the way by groves of | troduction to this work: ‘ From the bosom 
olives. As usual at this time of day, we met 


many parties on horseback, sometimes with ladies; of retirement, with a mind yet clear, and a 
and I remember particularly the beautiful and | memory retentive beyond the common, while 


accomplished daughters of Count Armansbergh, | age has shed around me its stillness, but not 
both of whom are since married and dead. It is 


a beautiful ride, in the afternoon particularly, as | - sluggishness, and — the concerns of pre- 
then the dark outline of the mountains beyond, | Paring for a greater journey to be under- 
and the reflections of light and shade, give a/| taken, have driven from my thoughts the 


peculiarly interesting effect to the ruins of the | remembrance of the lesser one I have com- 
Acropolis. ‘Toward the other end we paced be- | 


tween the ruins of the old walls,and entered upona | pleted, I take up my pen to trace the record 


scene which reminded me of home. Eight months | of some of the scenes that I have witnessed, 
before there was only one house at the Pirwus; | and some of the acts that I have done.”’ 


but, as soon as the court removed to Athens, the Though there is internal evidence that 
old harbor revived; and already we saw long 


| 66 99 5 r i 
ranges of stores and warehouses, and all the hurry | Stanley See not exactly what it professes 
and bustle of one of our rising western towns. to be, yet it is much such a production as 
A railroad was in contemplation, and many other | might be written under the circumstances 


improvements which have since failed ; but an stated, and 1s worth, upon a fair computa- 
omnisus! that most modern and commonplace of | 


inventions, is now running regularly between the tion, about four score and ten of the majori- 
Pireus and Athens.” ty of reprints of British novels which have 
But we must stop. Athens is becoming iF erg vie as —_ eens 
decuiodiy:: peosy and commengince. : It. is ‘that the nanan will like sande aka 
no unusual thing, indeed, to hear travelers ee ai elie, Meal che ce * will 
over all Greece speaking in the same breath | oat re wes 4 
peruse with interest and advantage. It is 


of Agamemnon and Mr. Riggs, Themistocles | il 5 iti ad , h 
and Peter Smith, Olympus and Wind-Mills, | well supplied with wholesome maxims, that 
Salamis and Coffee-Houses; and Mr. Ste- |™@Y be applied in the life of every intellec- 
phens gives a bona fide account of a Horse- tual man ; and the searcher after truth, need 
Market on the Plain of Argos! We are — from its pages disappointed. The 
cian Ritee Ble Me Menmmen hate, af dn. | author, we think, has evinced but little dra- 


lightful reading, but we shall always owe /matic talent. It can hardly be said of his 


him a grudge for the many long-cherished leading characters, that they talk and act. 


delusions which he has destroyed, in some | Yet they stir about, and deliver themselves ; 


a | in the s which flow fi i 
instances as if in mere wantonness, by a |and in the set essays ow from their 


single dash of his pen. aes there is much good criticism, much 


sound philosophy, much practical wisdom. 
—— The thinking man will soon lose, in that 
which is of more value, what little of story 

STANLEY. there is in the volumes; while the novel- 


Stanley ; or, the Recollections of a Man ‘reader, for that little of story, will not wil- 











of the World. 2 vols. 12mo.  Philadel- | lingly trudge over the fields of thought about 
phia: Lea and Blanchard. Columbus ; | Which it is scattered. 
Isaac N. Whiting. 1838. “Stanley” is published anonymously, 
The authorship we have not even seen or 
‘¢ Tr was the remark of an eminent mora- | heard guessed at, The publishers, we 
list, —one of that high order of spirits which ‘Siena: received a letter without signature, 
cannot err without instructing,—that there |some five or six years ago, which con- 
was scarce any man existing, from an account | tained a statement of the general plan of the 
of whose life some valuable information present work, and a proposition to furnish 
might not be obtained. And, in truth, it is | them the manuscripts, if they should be of 
not easy to believe that any one has been | opinion that it would succeed, and were 
53 
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willing to run the risk of publishing. Ina 
reply to their unknown correspondent, con- 
veyed after a manner which he had suggest- 
ed, they gave as their opinion that such a 
work would be likely to succeed, and signi- 
fied their willingness to undertake its pub- 
lication. ‘This was the last of the matter, 
till some six or eight months ago, when 
they received from an unknown source, the 
first part of the manuscripts. Other por- 
tions came to hand, at irregular intervals, 
each one through a channel different from 
that of the one which had immediately pre- 
ceded it, till they were put in possession of 
thewhole. ‘The work was then sent to press 
—came forth in very handsome style—has 
escaped both the censure and praise of the 
newspapers of the land—and is fast hasten- 
ing, if we mistake not, to that oblivion to 
which, in this our day, quiet, meditative 
productions, are too apt to be consigned 
with little or no examination. 

Were we in the practice of reviewing 
novels, ‘* Stanley”’ is one of the first, among 
all that have been issued from the American 
press for two or three years past, that we 
should take inhand. But the plan of this 
magazine contemplates only brief notices of 
such works; and those must necessarily be 
very general in their terms. ‘To that class 
of readers, with whom “ De Vere,” “ Va- 
lerius,’”” and ‘* ’Tremaine,’’ are favorites, 
the volumes may be recommended with an 
assurance that they will find in them much 
to admire, and something to remember. 


——<>— 
MELINE’S ADDRESS. 


Address onthe Study of the Modern Lan- 
guages, delivered before the Eigth An- 
nual Convention of the College of Teach- 
ers. By James F. Meuine. 19 pages 


8vo. Cincinnati: Kendall and Henry. 
1838. 


We had the pleasure of hearing this 
Address delivered, and recollect that we 
then thought its arguments quite con- 
clusive, as to the propriety of a greater 
devotion of time on the part of American 
youth, to the study cf the living languages 
of Europe. A perusal of the pamphlet 
has strengthened the opinion then formed ; 
and a survey, with its learned author, 
of the rich and extensive stores of li- 


terature and science that are locked up, as| tentive perusal. 
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it were, in the languages of France, Germa- 
ny, and Italy, has convinced us that any 
loss which the students in our colleges 
might sustain, by abstracting a portion of 
the time now given to the Greek and Latin, 
from those studies, and concentrating it up- 
on one or all of the modern languages named 
above, would be much more than repaid 
them by the acquisition of the key to 
the stores of literature and science to 
which we have alluded. The acquisition 
of this key, however, does not necessarily 
preclude the study of the ancient languages, 
with at least the thoroughness of attention 
now given them. With the modern, or 
before them, or after them, those may be 
studied. But this is a matter which does 
not properly enter into Mr. Meline’s argu- 
ment. The question brought before the 
College of ‘Teachers, by him, is simply this: 
Are the modern languages worth the time, 
labor, and expense, which their acquisition 
would cost American youth? He takes 
the affirmative himself, and although he 
supports it more by a simple array of facts 
than any force of argument, yet to our 
mind he has established it conclusively. 

There is one modern language which, we 
regret to say, Mr. Meline overlooked en- 
tirely. ‘This is the good old English— 
more neglected than any other great lan- 
guage, either ancient or modern. We do 
wish that those who undertake to im- 
press upon the public mind the importance 
of acquiring languages, would dwell oftener 
and longer upon this, one of the noblest of 
them all. Itis no uncommon thing to meet 
men with their heads crammed full of Greek 
and Latin, and others having a smattering 
of nearly all the modern languages, whodo 
not know enough of the orthography of 
their own to spell correctly all the words 
used in the Lord’s Prayer, and are so igno- 
rant of its grammar that to save themselves 
from the horrors of a rejection they could 
not write a respectable billet to their sweet- 
hearts. A good word for the English lan- 
guage, spoken at a good time, would not be 
a waste of breath. Dr. Aydelott’s “* Plea”’ 
for it was made none too soon; and we 
trust that the very sensible views taken 
therein, will have their proper effect upon 
both teachers and pupils, and be dissem- 
inated and enforced by the lovers of pure 
English throughout the country. 

Mr. M’s Address is worthy of an at- 
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MAC MASTER’S INAUGURAL. 


A Discourse delivered November 7th, 
1838, on the occasion of the author’s 
inauguration as President of the Han- 
over College, Indiana. By Erastus D. 
Mac Master, A. M. 36 pages 8vo. 
Hanover. 1838. 


Mr. Mac Master is doubtless a learned 
man, and an able one, or he could hardly 
have found his way to the head of the very 
respectable literary institution of which he 
is President. Nay, there is evidence of 
both learning and ability iu the pamphlet 
before us. Yet, as aliterary production, this 
Discourse will not bear much praising. At 
the ninth page, we have such grammar as 
this: ‘*The metaphysics of Aristotle, not- 
withstanding the complaints of its incom- 
prehensibility, certainly seem to be much 
more intelligible” (than the philosophy of 
Plato ;) a little further on, such sentence 
building as this: ‘* The logic of Aristotle is 
an attempt to analyze the process of general 
reasoning, in which, whatever judgment may 
be formed of its success, I think that who- 
ever reads the accoun‘ of it given by Dr. 
Reid, while he may find much that is use- 
less, and perhaps more that is incomprehen- 
sible, will find another reason than the one 
assigned by that learned man, for respecting 
the power of the Greek philosopher ;— 
namely, that,” &c.; and throughout the 
whole, with occasional obscurities, frequent 
marks of similar haste or carelessness. It is, 
however, an interesting consideration of ‘‘the 
progressive improvement and perfection of 
man,’ with passages here and there of 
general excellence, one or two of which we 
have marked for the select miscellany of 
our next issue. 


a 


AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


The American Almanac, and Repository 
of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1839. 
324 pages, 8vo. Boston: Charles Bow- 
en. Columbus: I. N. Whiting. 1839. 


WE spoke some fair words, last month, 
about one or two of the American Annuals; 
but of the whole class of these works, com- 
mend us, first and last, to the one whose 
title stands written above. ‘There is not 
published in the United States, a more use- 
ful, more beautiful, or more interesting work. 
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Recommending itself to every intelligent 
and inquiring mind, as it does by its pecu- 
liar design, and the ability with which that 
design is carried out, we cannot see how its 
conductors can fail to receive, not merely a 
generous, but a very large support. Yet, 
from the following paragraph of the preface 
to the present volume, it would seem that 
they are as yet but barely encouraged to con- 
tinue their labors, in the hope of an ade- 
quate remuneration hereafter. 


“The first volume of the American Almanac was 
published ten years since, for the year 1830; and 
the one now offered to the public, is the 10th in 
the series. The work was commenced asa doubt- 
ful exveriment; and, although it has received a 
good share of the public favor, yet, when the la- 
bor and expense of preparing and publishing it 
are taken into consideration, its success in a pecu- 
niary a of view, has not been great. But if 
our labors have been less lucrative than we could 
reasonably wish, we have, nevertheless, been gra- 
tified by the approbation that has been manifested 
in relation to them; and we trust that we may be 
pees to cherish the feeling that they have 

en, in some measure, conducive to the public 
advantage.” 


We shall recur to the Almanae next month 
for the purpose of extracting some of the 
interesting statistical matter with whieh ats 
pages abound. Meantime, we would sug- 
gest to our political, legal, mechanical, and 
merchantile friends, that it is a work whieh 
really ought to be supported, and which 
every one of them will find it his interest 
to sustain. 


oo 


—_ 


ROBERTSON’S BOYLE. 


A Biographical Sketch of the Hon. John 
Boyle: in an Introductory Lecture to 
the Law Class of Transylvania, No- 
vember 7, 1838. By Grorce Rosert- 
son, LL. D. 22 pages 8vo. Frankjort, 
Ky.: A. G. Hodges. 1838. 


Dr. Rozertson has performed a very ac- 
ceptable service to the western public, by 
this interesting and finished sketch of one 
of Kentucky’s most distinguished sons. It 
is a matter to rejoice at, that it is becoming 
quite fashionable for Americans to hold up 
the names and deeds of the good and the 
great dead of their own country, as objects 
for the respect, and examples for the imita- 
tion, of our young men. Instances of stern- 
er virtue, loftier patriotism, or more com- 
manding talents, cannot be drawn from the 
histories and biographies of the world beside. 


i ———————————————— —— 
——_______. 
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CONTEMPLATED REMOVAL. same quality. The bound copies of our first vo- 


lume exhibit differences in color, and varieties of 
texture, which considerably mar the handsome 
appearance of the work; and we fear that the vo- 
lume to be completed by our next number, will be 
still more marked by blemishes of this character. 

A word or two now, with regard to some of 
those departments of the work which are exclu- 
sively and peculiarly under our own supervision. 
Owing to the small number of new books that 
reach this market, and the long intervals at which 
those that do come here are received, we have not 
been able to give that spirit and variety to our 
critical department, which we originally designed. 
We regard this as one of the most interesting di- 
visions of the magazine, when properly prepared ; 
and such we had always intended to render it, 
and hope to do so hereafter. This same cause 
has likewise entirely frustrated our original de- 
sign, with respect to the department of select 
miscellany, which we had expected to fill chiefly 
with interesting and useful extracts from the many 
works, in the several branches of literature and 
science, that issue from the American press every 
month. We began with a supply of this material 
on hand, and our first two or three numbers bore 
most satisfactory witness to the excellence of the 
design. We have frequently since been hard 
pushed to make up this department of the Hesrr- 
RIAN, and have sometimes been driven to depre- 
date upon our contemporaries more extensively 
than the interests of both them and ourselves 
would seem to render advisable. 

it has been plain to us, from the beginning of 
these several evils, that they could not continue, 
and our enterprise prosper. We have therefore 
been casting about, during the past two or three 
months, for the best means by which they could 
be remedied; and after long deliberation, and fre- 
quent consultations with friends here and in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, we have determined to 
commence. our next volume at Cincinnati, and to 
make that city, thenceforward, the publishing 
point of the Hesperian. 

Arrangements are now under way, to carry this 
design into effect. We have ordered, specially 
for this publication, and to be attached to it, anew 
































WE owe many apologies to our subscribers, for 
the irregularity with which we have furnished 
them the Hesperian, during the past six months. 
We are conscious that our short-comings, particu- 
larly in the matter of punctuality, have been many 
and great; and we regard it as a mark of especial 
favor, on the part of our friends, that so few com- 
plaints have been entered against us. We shall 
not fail to bear this indulgence constantly in mind; 
and hereafter, when our facilities for prosecuting 
energetically the enterprise in which we have em- 
barked, shall be greater than they now are, or 
have yet been, we trust that its recollection will 
only spur us on to ever-renewing exertions, for 
the entertainment and instruction of those whom 
it is our pleasure and province to serve with that 
aliment which elevates the heart and strengthens 
the understanding. 

In thus freely acknowledging our short-comings, 
however, we must, in justice to ourselves say, 
that the irregularity with which the Hesperian has 
appeared, has been occasioned entirely by circum- 
stances over which we could have nocontrol. Ina 
small city like Columbus, where the mechanical 
establishments with which a periodical such as 
this, is necessarily connected, are few, and where 
during the winter season those particular branches 
of business are always overstocked with work, 
it is quite impossible that punctuality in the time 
of publication can be observed. We have made 
every effort that could be made, by always keep. 
ing prepared to answer a call for “copy,” by giv- 
ing our personal superintendence to matters with 
which properly we have no connection, and by 
sundry changes of those in our employ, to issue 

the Hesrerian bythe first Saturday of each month; 
but notwithstanding these exertions, we have 
been losing ground from the commencement, and 
had the keen mortification of sending forth our 
February number on the last Saturday of the 
month. 

Another source of vexation and delay, has been 
the difficulty of keeping up a sufficient supply of 
paper here during the winter months, and the ap- 
parent impossibility of getting any two lots of the 
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press, and all other new materials necessary for 
issuing the work in a style of mechanical excel- 
lence not surpassed by that of any periodical in 
the Union. We shall be enabled to procure pa- 
per of a quality superior to any which we have 
heretofore used, and of uniform texture and color. 
We shall likewise, by our removal, be put in pos- 
session of facilities, much greater than we have 
heretofore had, for rendering the department of 
original papers at all times diversified, interesting, 
and useful. And upon every feature of the work, 
we doubt not, improvements will be manifest and 
continuous from the first. The mere fact, how- 
ever, that under the new auspices we shall be able 
to publish regularly at the beginning of each 
month, is of itself enough to induce the removal, 
and will, we trust, prove to our subscribers in the 
immediate vicinity of Columbus, a sufficient re- 
muneration for the trifling addition to their post- 
ages which will be created by the change in our 
locality, 

Correspondents will please address the Editor 
at Cincinnati, after the first of April. 


‘‘ My deareast Marie—I cannot but write you 
a brief account how I enact the part of a feminine 
Robinson Crusoe. I must say, in itself, the place 
is infinitely superior to all I ever dreamed of. 
The castle is a fine building—the rooms excellent. 
I do not suffer from heat, insects there are few or 
none; and I am in excellent health. The solitude, 
except an occasional dinner, is absolute; from 
seven in the morning till seven when we dine, I 
never see Mr. Maclean, and rarely any one else. 
We were welcomed by a series of dinners, which 
Iam glad are over—for it is very awkward to be 
the only lady: still, the great kindness with which 
I have been treated, and the very pleasant man- 
ners of many of the gentlemen, made me feel it 
as little as possible. Last week we had a visit 
from Capt, Castle of the Pylades. His story is 
very melancholy. He married, six months before 
he left England, to one of the beautiful Miss Hills, 
Sir John Hill’s daughter, and she died just as he 
received orders to returnhome. We alsohada 
visit from Colonel Bosch, the Dutch Governor,— 
a most gentlemanlike man. But fancy how awk- 
ward the next morning: I cannot induce Mr. Mac- 
lean to rise; and I have to make breakfast, and 
do the honors of adieu to him and his officers— 
white plumes, mustachios, and all. I think I never 
felt more embarrassed. I have not yet felt the 
want of society the least. Ido not wish to 
form new friends, and never does a day pass with- 
out my thinking most affectionately of my old ones. 
On three sides we are surrounded by the sea. I 
like the perpetual dash on the rocks: one wave 
comes up after another, and is forever dashed in 
pieces—like human hopes, that only swell to be 
disappointed. We advance—up springs the shi- 
ning froth of love or hope, ‘a moment white and 
gone forever.’ The land view with its cocoa and 
palm trees, is very striking—it is like a scene in 
the Arabian Nights. Of a night the beauty is 
very remarkable: the sea is of a silvery purple, 
and the moon deserves all that has been said in 
her favor. I have only once been out of the fort 
by daylight, and then was delighted. The salt 
lakes were first dyed a deep crimson by the set- 
ting sun: and as we returned they seemed a faint 
violet in the twilight, just broken by a thousand 
stars, while before us was the red beacon-light. 
The chance of sending this letteris a very sudden 
one, or I should have ventured to write to General 
Fagan, to whom I beg the kindest regards. Dear- 
est do not forget me. Plray write to me— Mrs. 
George Maclean, Cape Coast Castle, care of 
Messrs. Foster & Smith, 5 New City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate street.’ Write about yourself; no- 
thing else half so much interests your affection- 
ate L. E. Macrean.” 





“LL. -E. L.» 


We doubt not that most of our readers have 
perused with more or less sorrow, the melancholy 
accounts of the recent death of Mrs. Macrzan, 
—the L. E. L. of some twelve or fourteen years 
since, the Miss Lanvon of a later day,—at Cape 
Coast Castle, in Africa, whither she had accom- 
panied her newly married husband, Governor 
Mactean. She was found dead in her room, on 
the 15th of October last, with a phial of prussic 
acid by her, and is supposed to have died of poison 
—whether administered by herself or another, 
whether taken as a medicine, or given as a life- 
destroying drug, remains yet and probably will 
forever remain a mystery: Several stories im- 
pinging the honor and humanity of her husband, 
are circulating in the newspapers; but these are 
ofa charaeter which forbids their repetition in our 
pages, upon the grounds alleged. The friends of 
the unfortunate lady, in England, are investiga- 
ting the circumstances of her sudden and horrible 
death, and will no doubt in good time publish a 
statement of the result. Till this be done, we 
think it very improper to catch up and publish the 
wild stories of the London press. 

The following letter, found in her writing desk 
and dated the day of her death, is Mrs. Maciean’s 
last production, and as such possesses a peculiar 
and melancholy interest. It is said to have been 


addressed to one of her female friends in Eng- 
land, 
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The loved and gifted being who wrote the fore-| pensive beauty which, independent of this fact, 


going letter when about to part from the perils of 
life to the guerdon of immortality, seems, swan- 
like, to have sung away her existence. The 
friends she had left behind were with her in spirit 
on the heaving deep; and the harmonies of home 
were ringing wildly through her soul during her 
voyage to that distant shore, so soon to afford her 
a grave. Several of her poetical productions, 
written after her embarcation, have been publish- 
ed in the British periodicals since her death; and 
notwithstanding the new hopes that filled her 
bosom, the bright visions that flitted before her 
brain, and the fresh sources of inspiration by 
which she was surrounded, running with every 
current of her affections, woven into every dream | 
and coloring every hope of her life, were recollec- 
tions of her early home and her long-tried friends. 

“ Nights at Sea,” is the title of a piece of some 
length written on the pasage, and published in 
the London New Monthly. We subjoin the first 
three verses: 


NIGHTS AT SEA, 


“ The lovely purple of the noon’s bestowing 
Has vanished from the waters, where it flung 
A royal color, such as gems are throwing 
Tyrian or regal garniture among. 
’Tis night, and overhead the sky is gleaming ; 
Through the slight vapor trembles each dim star ; 
I turn away; my heart is sadly dreaming 
Of scenes they do not light—of scenes afar. 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, az I think of you ? 


By each dark wave around the vessel sweeping, 
Farther am I from old dear friends removed; 
Till the lone vigil that I now am keeping, 
I did not know how much you were beloved. 
How many acts of kindness little heeded, 
Kind looks, kind words, rise half reproachful now ! 
Hurried and anxious, my vexed life has speeded, 
And memory wears a soft accusing brow. 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 


The very stars are strangers, as I catch them 
Athwart the shadowy sails that swell above; 
I cannot hope that other eyes will watch them 
At the same moment with a mutual love. 
They shine not there, as here they now are shining ; 
The very hours are changed.—Ah, do ye sleep? 
O’er each home pillow midnight is declining; 
May some kind dream at least my image keep! 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you thipk of me, as I think of you?” 


The following verses are given as Mrs. Mac- 
LEAN’s last poctical production. They possess a 





wil] recommend them to every feeling heart. 
THE POLAR STAR. 


This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. | 
watched it sink lower and lower every night, till at last 
it disappeared. 

A star has left the kindling sky-— 
A lovely northern light— 

How many planets are on high, 
But that has left the night. 


I miss its bright familiar face, 
It was a friend to me, 

Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 


It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our English land, 

And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a gentle hand. 


It seemed to answer to my thought, 
It called the past to mind, 

And with its welcome presence brought 
All I had left behind. 


The voyage it lights no longer ends 
Soon on a foreign shore ; 

How can I but recal the friends 
Whom I may see no more? 


Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain ? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says we meet again ; 


Meet with a deeper, dearer love, 
For absence shows the worth 

Of all from which we then remove, 
Friends, home, and native earth. 


Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none Jooked up with me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave— 
Thy radiant place unknown; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 

And stand by it alone. 


Farewell !—ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light, 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write: 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be; 

Thy shining orbit would have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy vain as it is fond, 
And little needed too; 

My friends! I need not look beyond 
My heart, to look for you! 
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NEW-ENGLAND IN THE WEST. 


Tue editor of the Christian Statesman,now ona 
tour through the Western and Soutwestern States, 
gives in a recent letter the subjoined picture of a 
New-England Village in Ohio. There are some 
traits in the New-England character, which the 
people of the West never did and perhaps never 
can like; yet there are others of which they have 
a high admiration, and we have never known any 
portion of them backward in acknowledging their 
indebtedness to the New-Englanders, for the un- 
tiring efforts of these enlightened and energetic 
emigrants in the twin-cause of christianity and 
education. Thetruth is, and we speak it without 
intention of flattering one portion of our popula- 
tion, and equally without fear of offending another 
portion, that the West has no worthier or more 
useful class of citizens than those which have 
transplanted themselves, within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, from the rocky Landof the Pilgrims 
into the fertile plains of the Great Valley. 


Rut to Mr. Gurtey’s letter, which is dated at 
Columbus, on the ninth of last month :—“I have 
returned this evening from a visit to Granville and 
Newark, in the county of Licking, six miles from 
each other, and between twenty and thirty from 
this place. The citizens of Granville are almost 
exclusively sons of New-England, and exhibit the 
character of the best portion of New-England’s 
population thirty yearsago. A company of about 
one hundred, many of whom were organized into 
a church, emigrated from Granville, (Massachu- 
setts,) and the adjacent towns, in 1805, and the 
first Sabbath after their arrival, in the open air, 
and beneath the shade of the forest, they publicly 
worshipped and praised the God of their Pilgrim 





but a few from States adjacent,) and is conducted 
upen pripciples of a very strict economy, and a 
constant regard to the religious interests of its 
members. Coffee and tea are dispensed with, and 
all the domestic labor is performed by the pupils- 
There are neither ornaments, curtains, nor car+ 
pets. A single piano forte stands in one of the 
rooms, looking as though it had been left there 
by mistake. The expenses of a young lady at this 
academy, including board and tuition, are, I am 
informed, less than eighty dollars a year. Sim- 
plicity and economy are seldom found in excess, 
yet here certainly they are not deficient. I be- 
lieve the school has great merits, and that it is 
educating those who will nobly fulfil their duties 
to their relatives, their country and their God. 

The Episcopal Female Seminary, under the 
care of the Rey. Mr. French, though having some- 
what fewer pupils, is perhaps equally flourishing, 
and both together, promise much for the cause of 
female education throughout the State. 

The Baptist College is in its infancy, but under 
the able management of President Going, (recent- 


‘ly from New-England,) will, doubtless, rise to 


importance. A youth can at this college, (if he 
will engage at manual labor,) obtain an education 
at a verv small expense; and should he decline 
labor, the expense would not exceed eighty dol- 
lars.” 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue periodical literature of the United States, 
is fast becoming the best as well the most attrac- 
| tive portion of our national Belles-Letters. Even 

now it is in a great measure superseding book- 
publishing; and in the course of three or four 
years, if it continue as it has for three or four 


Fathers. They had good habits and strong hearts; | past to draw into its service the education and 


they found a fertile soil, and soon gathered from 
it abundant harvests. Their friends joined them, 
and their children multiplied. They were united 
amid their trials and hardships, and they are 
united in their prosperity. They are distinguish- 
ed for their simplicity of manners, for industry, 
economy, the love of education, fort liberality and 
piety. Probably, not a man in their community 
is worth twenty thousand dollars, but several 
are worth ten, and more two thousand dollars each. 
They have four churches, two female academies, 
one classical school for boys, and about a mile 
from town a Literary and Theological Seminary, 
under the control of the Baptist denomination. 
The Female Seminary under the superintendence 
of Miss Bridges, (formerly of Miss Grant’s Insti- 
tution, Ipswick, Massachusetts,) comprises more 
than one hundred pupils, (mostly from this State, 


intellect of the country, to the postoffices, and 
not to the bookstores, will nearly the entire mass 
of our population go for the means of gratifying 
their literary taste, pursuing their scientific stu- 
dies, and indulging their artistical inclinations. 
Already much of the staple of America’s literary 
periodicals comes from the pens of her CHan- 
nines, her Everetts, her Irvines, her Srorys, 
her Sicourneys, her Careys,her Lonere.iows, her 
| Neats, her Sepewicxs, her Casses, her WatsHEs, 
her Lxecares, her Bryants and her WI.t.issEs; 
and soon shall we behold these names, with others 
which, though now of less note, promise an equal 
conspicuousness hereafter, the ever-presiding gen- 
iuses of our periodical works. 
Through the North American Review, the New- 
York Quarterly, and the Southern Literary Messen- 
| ger,come to us theablest disquisitions of our ripest 
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scholars and profoundest thinkers; over the pages 
of the Knickerbocker, Democratic, and National 
magazines, is spread monthly much of the best 
miscellaneous literature of the age; and between 
the covers of the American Museum, the Balti- 
more Monument, the Lady’s Book, the Ladies’ 
Companion, the Southern Rose and the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine, we frequently find productions, 
in the department of imaginative writing, of ex- 
quisite conception and almost faultless execution. 
Then come in, as a distinct class, the Mirror and 
New- Yorker of Great Gotham, and their country 
cousins of the East, West, North and South, 
which, mustered in battle array, may safely defy 
the whole world to a competition with them, 
on the score either of beauty of typography, 
richness of embellishment, varied usefulness of 
character, or influence with the people. 





“THE SOUTHRON.” 


We have been much interested in the first num- 
ber of anew monthly magazine, to bear the above- 
written title, from Tuscaloosa, Alabama. It isa 
well prepared and handsomely executed pamphlet 
of sixty-four octavo pages. With many marks of 
haste, especially in the matter of proof-reading, 
it bears the impress of high talent, and indicates 
ability, on the part of all concerned in its up-get- 
ting, to represent well and faithfully the literary 
character of the South-West. A highly interest- 
ing “Sketch of the Early History of Alabama,” 
by Atexanper B. Meek, Esq.; a beautiful poem, 
“The Father’s Vow,” by Mrs. Caronine Lee 
Hentz; a revised copy of a prize paper, “Sunset 
at Rome,” by A. A. Mutter, D.D.; and a capi- 
tally recorded “ Glimpse at Rural Life in Alaba- 
ma,” by Witt1aM Russet Samira, Esq. ; are among 
the contents of the number: and founding an opin- 
ion upon these several articles, we think that their 
respective authors will admirably sustain the dif- 
ferent departments of the magazine to which they 
have so well contributed at the outset. 

“The Southron” is to be published by Mr. 
Rozert A. Eaton, on the twentieth of every 
month, at the price of five dollars per year, paya- 
ble invariably in advance; and to our friends in 
the South-West, we recommend it as a work hav- 
ing peculiar claims upon their attention,and which 


will be more likely to advance their interests, and | 


deserve their support, than periodicals published 
hundreds of miles from their homes. 





ERRATA. 


_~ > | 
Tue Editor has heretofore stated, that he was, 
absent during the printing of the November num- 


res, 
ber of the Hesrerian, and had no supervision of 
the proof-sheets. He regrets much that so many 
articles should have been marred in that issue. 
To his fair correspondent * Viola,’ and to the au- 
thor of the papers on “Internal Trade,” in parti- 
cular, he owes an apology. The last-named wrj- 
ter, enables him to correct the following typo. 
graphical errors:—“In my last article, in your 
November number, page 46, line 23 from bottom, 
outside column, an r is left out, so as to read 
‘making,’ instead of marking, as I wrote it. 
This error affects the meaning of a long sentence, 
as you will perceive on looking it over. On page 
47, same number, line 20 from top, outer column, 
‘navigable’ is printed, when it should have been 
navigated. Page 48, line 19 from bottom, outer 
column, ‘ capital’ should have been capitals of 
Egypt.—In the last line of the first paragraph of 
my first article, June number, page 115, ‘of? is 
omitted between the words ‘powerful? and ‘mo- 
dern.? It should read, most powerful of modern 
nations.” 





HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


We have before us, stitched together, the sey- 
eral numbers of the Historical Family Library for 
the quarter ending on the first of December last; 
and in acknowledging their reception from the 
publisher, we take occasion to recommend the 
work to the patronage of our readers, if there are 
any of them so deficient in good taste and sound 
judgment as not to have ordered it ere this. Its 
design is, to republish in a compact but conveni- 
ent form, the best of the standard Historical 
Works; and in the three volumes which have 
been issued, this excellent design has been well 
carried out. We know of no cheaper, or more 
deserving periodical; and it gives us pleasure to 
add our own to the numerous testimonials of its 
merits, which have been given over the whole 
Mississippi Valley. Davin Curisry, publisher 
and proprietor, Oxford, Ohio. Price: Five Dol- 
lars per year, payable in all cases in advance. 





LITERARY PILFERING. 


We have at this time room merely to state, but 
shall next month comment upon the fact, that 
“Bentley’s Miscellany,” edited by the popular 
* Boz,” and reprinted at New-York by the enter- 
prising Mrs. Lewer, is now publishing in succes- 


| sive numbers, as original matter, chapter after 
| chapter of Mr. ArrtetonJewett’s delightful “Pas- 





sages in Foreign Travel,” so altered as to make 
them appear the production of an English writer: 
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